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Check That Statistic! 


T. M. STINNETT 


as ir Josh Billings who said: 

“"Twasn't my ignorance that done 
me in; ‘twas the things I knowed that 
wasnt so”? 

This quip seems peculiarly applicable 
to the current ferment over alleged weak- 
nesses in education and the popular 
pastime of manipulating data in sup- 
port of individual conclusions. Every- 
body is getting into the act; and a sta- 
tistic may be found, and is being found, 
to support a variety of viewpoints. It 
might be said that we are rapidly de- 
veloping a body of folklore about edu- 
cation. 

While this article will deal with the 
careless manner in which educational 
statistics often have been kicked around, 
there are complaints from other fields. 
For example, Herblock, the Washington 
Post and Times Herald famed cartoon- 
ist, in his latest book Here and Now 
devotes a chapter (cartoons and text) 
to “Tell Me Not in Mournful Numbers.” 
He takes dead aim at the manipulation 
of figures by government officials. Some 
case examples which he describes: The 
Hoover Commission reported that the 
Navy had stocked enough canned ham- 
burger to last 60 years. Herblock says 
the present Navy strength of 886,000 


men could consume this stockpile in 


two meals. Another statistic, glibly re- 
peated by one official after another dur- 
ing the early days of the Eisenhower 
administration, asserted that since ir- 
auguration day government employees 
were getting to work 27 minutes earlier 
in the morning. An enterprising re- 
porter checked with the highway de- 
partments of the District of Columbia, 
Virginia, and Maryland, which reported 
no perceptible change in the flow of 
traffic. The officials who had made the 
statement, when asked for their author- 
ity, simply quoted the previous person 
who had made it. And there was the fa- 
mous numbers game of a senator in 1950: 
“I hold in my hand a list of 205” (or 81 
or 57) “people employed by the State De- 
partment who are Communists.” No- 
body has ever found out which number, 
if any, was correct. This writer does 
not vouch for the accuracy of the sta- 
tistics cited above. They are mentioned 
merely to illustrate a problem which is 
becoming increasingly important to 
those of us in education. 

How carefully did you check that 
statistic you used in your last speech? 
Did you pick it up from a speech you 
heard or read, or from a magazine 
article, and then repeat it as the gospel 
truth? Did you go back to the source 
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and get it straight, in unadulterated 
form? More important, did you ac- 
cept it at face value or did you dig 
into all of its ramifications and limita- 
tions and get a perspective of its real 
meaning? 

The personal pronoun used in the 
preceding paragraph might well be 
changed to the first person singular, not 
out of modesty as much as out of a 
sense of guilt. Indeed, the knowledge 
of incautious and sometimes injudicious 
use of data has impelled this writer to 
believe that the hazards of such prac- 
tices ought to be emphasized. 

This is no laughing matter. There 
are recent examples of widely quoted, 
generally accepted statistics on educa- 
tional problems which have been used 
to support a conclusion proven, upon 
closer scrutiny, to be unwarranted. There 
is reason to believe that many of these 
loosely used statistics are causing great 
harm. 

Perhaps the matter was not so serious 
in the days when educators lived in a 
world largely inhabited by themselves. 
They could mumble their statistics and 
nobody's mind was confused, except 
possibly another educator's. Moreover, 
educators for the most part have learned 
to be wary of categorical interpretations 
of data. But we are now rapidly mov- 
ing well into a period in which the public 
is taking an increasingly active role in 
the study and determination of educa- 
tional affairs. And the average layman 
reads as he runs, especially in matters 
outside his own field of vocational in- 
terest. He tends, quite naturally, to dote 
on the showy, shocking statistic. 

Thus one false statistic, or one sta- 
tistic isolated from other relevant data, 
or one misinterpreted statistic can cause 
irreparable damage by creating dis- 
torted images in the public mind. How 
many millions of dollars have been ex- 
tracted from an unwitting public by 
“scare statistics” designed to stampede 
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people into correcting some presumed 
weakness in our schools is, of course, 
unknown. But it is an interesting specu- 
lation. 

Let us examine some recent examples 
of statistics which seem to have been 
loosely used and consider the devil- 
ment they may cause. 

Take as Exhibit A the statement that 
fewer than half of our public high 
schools are offering physics and chem- 
istry. The immediate inference of the 
public from such a statement is that 
more than half of our high schools 
have grown insensitive to the needs of 
our technological society and are not 
concerned with providing instruction in 
these two basic sciences. Another im- 
mediate image that arises in the public's 
mind as a result of the statement is that 
half or more than half of our high school 
students do not have the opportunity, 
even if they wanted to do so, to pur- 
sue courses in physics and chemistry. 
Here is the wording of the statement: 


If this were not sad enough, more than 
half (53 per cent) of our high schools do 
not teach physics at all. In half our schools 
students simply have no access to this sub- 
ject which is so important to an understand- 
ing of the technological world in which t 
will spend their lives. Half of our hig 
schools do not teach chemistry either. 

Two generations ago, in 1890, one in 
every five high school students studied 
physics. Today it is only one out of every 22. 
More than half of all students back in those 
days studied algebra; now it is less than 
one-fourth. The study of chemistry has 
fallen off 30 per cent. These are the statis- 
tics of the United States in the era of tech- 
nology.* 


This statement was made in a public 
address by a high governmental official, 


* Lewis L. Strauss, “Freedom's Need for the 
Trained Man,” in The Growing Shortage of 
Scientists and Engineers: Proceedings of the 
Sixth Thomas Alva Edison Foundation Institute, 
November 21-22, 1955 (New York: New York 
University Press, 1956), p. 19. 
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none less than the chairman of the 
United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, whose connection with nuclear re- 
search was of such a sensitive nature 
that it inevitably caused great concern 
on the part of the public regarding 
the adequacy of our high schools and 
their offerings, both in terms of our 
expanding technological needs and in 
terms of our security requirements. In 
addition, this statement had all the in- 
gredients calculated to set editorial 
writers, slick magazine editors, and radio 
and television commentators drooling. 

Was this statement true? If not, how 
did the speaker arrive at such inter- 
pretations or misinterpretations? 

The statement about the number of 
high schools offering physics and chem- 
istry, to the best of our knowledge, was 
not true; and the figures quoted on en- 
rollments are seriously misleading. Yet 
the misinterpretation arose in quite a 
normal way. There is no doubt that 
the statement was sincere, and the full 


text reflects an honest intent to help im- 
prove the situation alleged to exist in 


our high schools. One cannot be pre- 
cisely sure of it, since no source of in- 
formation for this statement was cited 
by the speaker, but the evidence seems 
to point to the probability that Mr. 
Strauss, or his speech writer, came across 
a study, published by the United States 
Office of Education in 1950, of the offer- 
ings of American high schools for the 
first term of the school year 1947-48.* 
In.a table* there is the assertion that 
only 47.8 percent of the high schools 
sampled offered physics and 49.4 percent 
offered chemistry. There it was in black 
type, apparently a definitive and un- 
equivocal statement. This was bound 


* Phillips G. Johnson, The Teaching of Sci- 
ence in Public High Schools, Inquiry into Offer- 
ings, Enrollments, and Selected Teaching Con- 
ditions, 1947-48 (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1950). 

* Ibid, Table 4, p. 5. 


to mean that about 53 percent of our 
high schools did not offer physics and 
about 50 percent did not offer chemis- 
try. But did it mean this? 

Was this the exact meaning of the 
table? Not at all; this is a good example 
of “things are not what they seem,” 
especially statistics. Let us examine the 
text which accompanied the table. The 
text says: 

More schools offer the regular science 
courses and more pupils enroll in them than 
was reported by the schools for this study. 
This is due to the fact that some schools 
make a practice of alternating science 
courses in successive years. Alternating 
courses commonly involves ninth-grade gen- 
eral science and biology, and chemistry and 
physics. Data concerning the extent to 
which alternating of science courses is prac- 
ticed in public high schools were not ob- 
tained in this study.* 


The random sample of high schools 
contained in this study numbered 715 
out of about 24,000 high schools in 
operation in 1947-48, or 3.09 percent 
of the total number of high schools. 
Thus, it is clear from the author's ex- 
planation that the figures included in 
the table did not include those high 
schools which alternate the two sciences 
—physics and chemistry—in the sense 
that those schools offering chemistry 
in the fall term of 1947-48 would re- 
port no offering in physics and those 
offering physics would report no offer- 
ing in chemistry. 

While the precise figure on the num- 
ber of high schools which alternate the 
sciences may not be known, since that 
is a practical and common procedure 
in small high schools, some idea of the 
extent of erroneous interpretation of 
the data in the table referred to above 
is indicated by the fact that about two- 
thirds of the 24,000 high schools in 
1947-48 had enrollments of 300 or less. 

It is well known that small high 


* Ibid, p. 4. 
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schools, because of limited enrollment 
and teaching staff, alternate certain sub- 
jects. For example, in the field of 
science they will offer general science 
one year and biology the next so that 
all high school students in the first 
two years will be able to study both 
subjects, but only one in any given year. 
They also alternate physics and chemis- 
try in the junior and senior years in 
the same manner. 

At the time this statement was made, 
many educators were concerned about 
the distorted picture it presented and 
made efforts to have it corrected. But, 
like most statements that attract popular 
interest, overtaking it was impossible. 
Thousands of editorials, news stories, 
and speeches have picked up this state- 
ment and drummed it into the minds of 
the American people. And the erroneous 
and misleading parts of the statement 
continue to march across the printed 
pages, into speeches, and into the scripts 
of commentators, despite the fact that 
a new study by the Office of Educa- 


tion shows how far afield this statement 


was. The Office of Education released 
in June 1956 a sampling study by Ken- 
neth Brown ® which found that only 23 
percent of our high schools did not offer 
physics or chemistry, and these were 
predominantly small high schools which 
enrolled only about 6 percent of our 
high school students. Moreover, Brown’s 
study found that instead of the alleged 
one in twenty-two high school students 
taking physics, that about one in five 
were pursuing the subject, and “the 
number of pupils in chemistry has not 
declined 30 per cent during the past 
60 years—it increased more than 
twentyfold. Two-thirds of the high 


has 


*Kenneth E. Brown, Offerings and Enroll- 
ments in Science and Mathematics in Public 
High Schools, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
Bulletin No. 118 (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1956). 
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school pupils take algebra, instead of 
one-fourth.” * 

The differing reports on science enroll- 
ments point up another statistical booby 
trap which Brown’s study describes. His 
calculations, as he is careful to explain, 
are based upon the percentages of the 
appropriate grade enrollments which are 
oa a given subject, while the = 

rom which Mr. Strauss apparently too 
his data was based upon i percentages 
of the total high school enrollments. For 
example, one may say that only 25 per- 
cent of all high school students in a given 
year are taking algebra and this might 
be accurate. At the same time, it could 
be said that 66 percent of all ninth- 
grade students are enrolled in algebra in 
the same year. Both statements might 
be accurate, but which of the two pro- 
vides the correct interpretation? 

Or, consider the case of the Educa- 
tional Testing Service report to the Car- 
negie Corporation which had financed a 
study by ETS of the teaching of mathe- 
matics in elementary and secondary 
schools.’ ETS came up with the report 
which said, “Although all states require 
education courses, one-third of the states 
will certificate high school teachers of 
mathematics without any college oe 
ration in math.” This was a case of a 
statistic not meaning what it seemed to. 

Apparently ETS somewhere found the 
statement that one-third of the states 
issue general or blanket high school cer- 
tificates for teaching in the academic 
fields and came to the conclusion that 
this meant that there were no require- 
ments in those states for teaching mathe- 
matics. The fact is that 18 states do 
issue such a certificate, or did at the time 
the ETS study was made (the number 
is now 17), but all have prescriptions 
either in certification requirements or in 
accrediting requirements, which the em- 


* Ibid, p. 2. 
* Mathematics Education (Princeton, 


N.J.: 
Educational Testing Service, 1956). 
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ploying school official is expected to en- 
force on teachers he employs, to teach 
math in the high schools. In other 
words, not a single state is without re- 
quirements of college preparation in 
math for high school math teachers. 
Again, this statement was picked up and 
widely circulated by the slick magazines, 
by newspapers, and repeated by public 
speakers, calling attention to the horrible 
situation in which our educational au- 
thorities are unconcerned about whether 
teachers of mathematics know any math 
or not.* 

To judge this statement fairly, it 
should be said that no comprehensive, 
conclusive data are available on the 
number or proportion of teachers with 
teaching assignments outside their fields 
of competence. It would seem logical 
to assume—because of the long-sustained 
and critical shortage of teachers, if for 
no other reason—that there are thou- 
sands of such teachers. But this is quite 
a different matter from viewing the situa- 
tion as one of neglect or indifference by 
the state certificating agencies. 

Now, let us take one of those glamor- 
ous catchall statements that again causes 
the educational writers, editors, and 
speakers to jump apprehensively through 
verbal hoops. The statement asserts 
“that to supply our need for elementary 
and secondary school teachers in the 
next decade will require one-half or more 
of all of our college graduates. And of 
course this is impossible.” To our best 
knowledge, this statement was first made 
by an official of one of the wealthy foun- 
dations. It was published in the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education’s excel- 
lent booklet Teachers for Tomorrow and, 
based on the assumptions set forth in 
the text, a good case is made for its 
soundness. This statement has been 


*For a detailed repudiation of this statement 
gone astray, see “Math and Science Again” 
( Editorial Comments), Journal of Teacher Edu- 
cation, September 1956, pp. 194, 267-73. 
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widely publicized and has been repeated 
in thousands of speeches. It goes on and 
on like the poetic brook. At first this 
statistic seems unassailable. But is it? 
Let us examine it for a moment. 

Currently the schools are consuming 
anywhere from 150,000 to 175,000, may- 
be more, new teachers each year, where- 
as college graduating classes were down 
to 285,000 in 1955 and to an estimated 
325,000 in 1956. These data alone would 
support the statement. But let's dig ina 
little. If it could be assumed that all 
teachers who take jobs each fall must 
come from the previous college graduat- 
ing class, the statement would be con- 
servative. Actually, however, thousands 
of college graduates from former years 
who had prepared for teaching but who 
went on to graduate schools, or went into 
the armed services, or into industry, or 
even into marriage return each fall to 
teaching. In what numbers these peo- 
ple enter teaching each year is not 

nown. We do know that some states 
are recruiting as high as one-half of their 
new teachers each fall from these 
sources. Moreover, if all states now re- 
quired, or should require in the near 
future, college graduation as a prerequi- 
site to certification and teaching, the 
statement would be more nearly valid. 
The fact is, or was at the time the state- 
ment was made, that some twenty-one 
states and territories still are certificating 
beginning elementary teachers below the 
degree level. But, of course, these 
teachers cannot be counted in the esti- 
mate as having to come from the college 
graduating class. 

This is an easy, catchy statement 
which promptly brings editorial writers 
and other news outlets to a posture of 
attention. It may be argued that it is a 
useful statement in that it serves to point 
up an admittedly acute situation. But it 
is easy to overdo statements designed to 
arouse the public. One of the probable 
results of the statement is to impel some 
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school boards and some segments of the 
public to accept the thesis that the teach- 
ing load must be increased radically, 
with compensations in the form of un- 
trained teacher aides and mechanical 
assistance, thus cutting down the num- 
ber of qualified teachers needed and the 
number of classrooms which have to be 
built. And fuel was added to this fire by 
an additional statement from the same 
source that, “We already have enough 
teachers, if they were properly used.” 

In connection with the above state- 
ment, let us consider a by-product, a 
statistic gone astray. A magazine article 
»ainted in glowing terms the miraculous 
hensthe of the Bay City, Michigan, ex- 
periment in using teacher aides. Care- 
fully documented timetables showing 
how teachers spent their time before and 
after aides were used were included. 
These tables were presented to illustrate 
how teachers were relieved of “nonpro- 
fessional” duties and were able to give 
more individual instruction to children. 
The article delivered the extraordinary 
statistic that teachers, after teacher aides 
were employed, spent 80 percent more 
time in personal counseling for students.’ 
This was phenomenal; it was staggering 
in its implications, until someone dug 
down into the data and found that the 
increased time amounted to four minutes 
per day.’ 

Let us turn now to another statistic, 
one for which my commission" is re- 
sponsible because it was released in one 
of its publications. Moreover, this writer 
must plead guilty to using this without 
adequate qualification. It is to be found 


*Arthur D. Morse, 
Teaching Shortage,” 
1955, pp. 37-41 

“From an unpublished committee report of 
the Michigan State Department of Public In- 
struction, as quoted in Journal of Teacher Edu- 
cation, June 1956, p. 148 


“Bay 
Colliers, 


City Beats the 
November 11, 


™ National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, National Education 
Association. 
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in the report of the 1955 teacher supply 
and demand study.'* This statistic was 
that only 128 high school physics 
teachers were prepared in that year, the 
implication being that this was the total 
supply to fill all the teaching jobs in that 
field in the ensuing year, including new 
positions resulting from increased en- 
rollments and to replace those who quit 
each year. Again this statistic has been 
quoted and requoted, printed and re- 
printed, kicked around in such a way 
as to lead many people to believe that 
teaching physics in the high schools is 
practically extinct. When one examines 
critically the precise meaning of this bare 
statistic, however, he finds a lot of quali- 
fications and extenuating circumstances. 
First, only those persons whose major 
field of concentration is physics and who 
at the same time took professional prepa- 
ration for teaching are included in the 
128 figure. All those who have com- 
pleted a second major or a minor in 
mae or completed sufficient semester 

ours to be certificated to teach physics 
in their respective states are not included. 
Also not included in the 128 are those 
who completed a comprehensive major 
in the field of science and who are there- 
fore eligible for certification to teach all 
the science subjects in high schools— 
this is a typical pattern in most states. 
A subsequent report,’* made when the 
total of new physics teachers reported 
had grown to 189, sought to be more 
definitive about the total supply of 
physics teachers and other science fields 
by stating: 

Students graduating with preparation in 
the comprehensive field of science are listed 
in “General Science” (1788 in 1955 and 


“National Education Association, Research 
Division, “The 1955 Teacher Supply and De- 
mand Report,” Journal of Teacher Education, 
March 1955, pp. 23-71. 

* National Feiucation Association, Research 
Division, “The 1956 Teacher Supply and De- 
mand Report,” Journal of Teacher Education, 
March 1956, p- 39. 
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2121 in 1956). Doubtless many of these 
— have completed full majors in 
iology or chemistry or physics, but each 
is counted only once. Thus, a physics major 
who also has the required preparation in 
both biology and chemistry to teach general 
science is listed in the latter field only. 


Doubtless this explanatory statement 
should have been included in the earlier 
annual reports on teacher supply; to have 
done so would perhaps have been to 
forestall misinterpretation of the data. 
Moreover, the teachers prepared in many 
fields, through special programs for col- 
lege graduates of earlier years, are not 
reported in the annual national study. 

Nobody knows precisely how many 
people qualified to meet the certification 
requirements to teach physics in our 
high schools complete preparation each 
year. The same would be true of chem- 


istry or of biology. But the figure of 
128 is still being used to scare children 
at night as well as to leave the great 
American public gnawing at its finger- 


nails over the threat of losing our su- 
periority in atomic and _ technological 
weapons to Russia, and over the threat 
to our industrial progress. 

Let us jump now momentarily to the 
field of teacher certification. One in- 
stance of misinterpretation of data re- 
garding this phase of education has been 
cited. My friends in the academic de- 
partments of colleges and universities 
persistently confront me with the fact 
that about half of our states do not spec- 
ify completion of any prescribed number 
of hours in general education as a pre- 
requisite to certification. Immediately, 
the conclusion is drawn that the certifi- 
cation authorities in these states are not 
concerned with having broadly educated 
teachers, that they are concerned only 
with persons who have had the specified 
number of hours in professional educa- 
tion. The facts are that certification 
authorities have long since discovered 
that this matter can best be left to the 
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institutions and that no teacher educa- 
tion institution worthy of the name will 
graduate a teacher without a solid, basic 
core of general education. This is an- 
other case of a statistic that does not 
mean what it appears to. 

Or, consider the case of a distinguished 
layman who has become excited about 
the inability of liberal arts graduates of 
his university to secure state certificates 
to teach in the high schools of his state. 
He has concluded, after finding out that 
high school teachers in his home state 
must present a prescribed number of 
hours in education, that graduates of his 
university would be compelled to go to 
the state teachers colleges and spend a 
year or two working on “dull, duplicated, 
watered-down education courses.” The 
facts are that a graduate of his university 
can obtain in his own university the 
hours required for full certification. 
Moreover, this graduate could probably 
begin teaching immediately in that state 
on an emergency certificate and would 
be permitted to work off the hours in 
his own university during the summer. 

To be evenhanded in this matter of 
using and interpreting statistics—to illus- 
trate that it is not a matter of deliberate 
or willful misuse, but rather a matter of 
checking original sources and careful in- 
terpretation—another statistic which has 
led to some erroneous conclusions may 
be cited from the commission's annual 
teacher supply and demand study. Since 
1954 this annual study has reported a 
shocking proportion of those completing 
requirements for teaching each year who 
do not in fact take teaching jobs in the 
fall following their graduation. 

In the 1956 study, for example, data 
from 26 states, covering 77 percent of the 
eligible elementary school teachers and 
72.3 percent of the eligible high school 
teachers in the class of 1955, reflected 
that only about 80 percent of the ele- 
mentary school samen and about 63 
percent of the high school teachers, and 
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71 percent of all teachers completing 
preparation in 1955 actually took teach- 
ing jobs in the fall of 1956. On the face 
of it, this is generally interpreted to mean 
that fully one-fifth of those who have 
prepared for elementary teaching and 
nearly two-fifths of those who have 
prepared for high school teaching do not 
become teachers, that they turn thumbs 
down on teaching as a career, go into 
some other occupation, wasting, in some 
measure, years of college study. 

Is this conclusion justified? No. All 
one can be certain about is that, beyond 
question, those proportions did not ac- 
cept teaching jobs in the fall following 
their graduation. An analysis of what 
they did the year following their gradua- 
tion will give some indication of the 
fallacy of assuming that they are irrevo- 
cably lost to teaching. Fully one-third 
of those who did not take teaching jobs 
went into military service or graduate 
schools. Only one-sixth of this group 


were known to have taken jobs in non- 
teaching fields. 


There are no data on 
the numbers of these deflectors in a 
given year who do enter teaching in 
subsequent years. It may reasonably be 
assumed to be rather large, sleclaae 
equaling the deflectors in the current 
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year. But the usual interpretation is 
that the deflectors, about one-third of the 
total supply each year, are forever lost 
to teaching. Obviously this is another 
statistic requiring fuller analysis. 

The above lists only a few of the re- 
cent, more glaring misinterpretations of 
statistics which have been carefully, sci- 
entifically derived and, almost without 
exception, carefully interpreted by their 
creators. After all, when a researcher 
painstakingly sets forth the assumptions 
on which data are derived and inter- 
preted, even though the conclusions and 
interpretations differ widely from those 
of another researcher using different as- 
sumptions, each may be valid. 

The danger arises from the loose use 
of statistics without stating the assump- 
tions or the qualifications which are in- 
dicated. 

And now for a solid clincher to the 
case this paper attempts to make. After 
this manuscript was in the hands of the 
editor, the writer's attention was called 
to a passage which unwittingly misrep- 
resented the statistics in a statement 
which was being severely criticized for 
this very sin. The passage was reworded 
correctly—-we hope. 

Check that statistic! 





The National Science Foundation’s Programs 
in Education in the Sciences 


HARRY C. KELLY 


HE ability of the United States to 

succeed in its expanding responsibili- 
ties in world affairs, to maintain its tech- 
nological leadership, to preserve our free- 
dom, and to expand the welfare of our 
people depends in large measure on the 
quality of the education we make avail- 
able to our youth. To meet the grow- 
ing and complex problems facing us, 
this education must encompass the lib- 
eral arts. Needed, too, are highly trained 
specialists in all fields to cope with the 
growing complexities of a changing 
world. Because of —— depend- 
ence on technology—due, at least in 
part, to growing world populations, de- 
creasing natural resources, and eco- 
nomic and military competition—highly 
trained, creative scientists and engineers, 
and well-trained technicians are especi- 
ally needed. In addition, because of 
the necessity for adaptability to this 
new technical age, all of us should re- 
ceive some training in the rudiments of 
science as part of our general educa- 
tion. 


The problem 


The basic problem which the United 
States faces in maintaining its position 
of world technological leadership is that 
of ensuring a high — of instruction 
during the approaching difficult period 
of vastly increased enrollments. 

The problem is illustrated by the mag- 
nitude and growth of the number of 
scientists et engineers in the United 
States. Between 1930 and the present, 
the number of scientists in this country 
increased fivefold and the number of 
engineers tripled, while our population 


increased 35 percent. Present estimates 
indicate that the need for scientists and 
engineers will continue to increase at 
an accelerated rate. 

There are approximately 700,000 engi- 
neers and 250,000 scientists in our coun- 
try. They actually represent a small 
proportion of the total population—only 
slightly more than one-half of 1 percent. 
The technological leadership which the 
United States has achieved depends pri- 
marily on the high quality of this small 
group and upon our industrial organiza- 
tion. As the group becomes larger, the 
highest quality must be maintained, for 
creative scientists and engineers hold 
the keys to scientific advances of the 
future. 

sew demands for scientists from 1950 
on have met the “thin generation”—the 
small age groups born in the 1930's. With 
the pressures of the cold war and the 
needs of technological expansion, de- 
mands have increased and the scarcity 
of young scientists has become quite 
severe in a number of areas of specializa- 
tion. 

After the “GI bulge” passed through 
our colleges, there was a brief decline 
in enrollments; in 1952, however, en- 
rollments again began to climb, and 
at present our college population is 
larger than ever. Moreover, all indica- 
tions are that college and university en- 
rollments will rise even more rapidly 
in the near future. The increase since 
1952 has resulted primarily from the 
greater proportion of young people at- 
tending college. In the 1960's the sharp 
rise in numbers, likely to double pres- 
ent enrollments, will result to a as 
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extent from the increase in the size of 
the groups reaching college age. 

The problem of providing an adequate 
supply of scientists and engineers, there- 
fore, must be broken into two parts: 
First, we must satisfy the immediate 
problem of the demands of industry, 
government, and the teaching profes- 
sion today; and second, we must pre- 
pare adequately for the much larger 
numbers of students who will be enter- 
ing our high schools and colleges soon. 

The short-range problem is mainly 
one of numbers, involving as it does 
individuals qualified for research, teach- 
ing, engineering, and production. It 
can be alleviated only through such de- 
vices as better utilization of already 
trained personnel, new incentives to 
bring trained personnel back into fields 
of science and engineering, special train- 
ing of essential specialists in acutely short 
supply, and the development and use 
of a body of trained technicians to make 
the work of the scientist and engineer 
more effective. 

The long-range problem is more diffi- 
cult, since it must involve heavy em- 
phasis on quality as well as quantity. 
More than money is needed to solve 
the problem, for quality in a scientist 
or engineer means that he has the ability 
to think critically and effectively, to un- 
derstand the basic principles of science, 
and to apply these principles creatively. 

A basic way in which to improve both 
quality and quantity is to expand and 
improve the corps of science and mathe- 
matics teachers in high schools, col- 
leges, and universities. Identification of 
aptitude, enlistment of able young peo- 
ple, and—most important of all—quality 
of the training depend upon the abili- 
ties of teachers. If we are to maintain 
and improve the quality of instruction, 
we must begin right now to ensure the 
availability of highly trained, enthusi- 
astic, and well-paid high school and 


college teachers, and of adequate phys- 
ical facilities. 

While we cannot measure accurately 
the long-range needs for scientists and 
engineers, much less the needs in spe- 
cific areas of specialization, we do know 
that such needs will develop. We must 
continually watch the situation to make 
sure that the oncoming supply of scien- 
tists and engineers keeps reasonable 
pace with increasing demand. If at any 
time it appears that demand will seri- 
ously outrun supply in particular spe- 
cialties, consideration will have to be 
given to additional and perhaps more 
radical measures. 

Evidence available today indicates 
that science and engineering are now 
attracting a gradually increasing pro- 
portion of our talented young people. 
Recent publicity emphasizing the needs 
of industry and government for more 
scientists and engineers, and the many 
special programs of various groups 
launched for the purpose of motivating 
more young people into science and 
engineering, appear to be reaching an 
increasing proportion of our most tal- 
ented youth. This fact imposes an even 
greater obligation to provide excellence 
in education for these able students. 

Thus, the problem of numbers, at- 
tacked with vigor and imagination, 
should change character by the middle 
of the next decade. The continuing 
problem will be to make certain that 
the education available to young men 
and women who choose careers in 
science is geared to their needs and 
talents as individuals as well as to the na- 
tion’s increasing dependence on science 
and technology. 

The health of our own society and 
our ability and capacity to assume in- 
creasing responsibilities as a world 
power depend heavily upon the quality 
of scientific education throughout the 
country. 
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With the special need for scientists 
and engineers and the increasing atten- 
tion being given to the problem, it is 
well to review the National Science 
Foundation’s principles and activities 
in support of education in the sciences. 


Principles of action 


In attacking the problem outlined 
above, the Foundation has recognized 
several principles which form the basis 
for all its actions. These must be con- 
tinually reviewed. 

1. Any attack on the problem of edu- 
cation in the sciences must be made with 
mutual and sympathetic cooperation be- 
tween scientists and the teachers in the 
educational community. Without this 
cooperation, any program in education 
will fail to achieve its primary objec- 
tives. Responsibility for this coopera- 
tion rests with the scientists and educa- 
tors, and in making a grant to a college 
or university the Foundation assumes 
that the institution accepts this respon- 
sibility. 

2. We recognize that the identifica- 
tion of talent and the motivation of our 
youth are most effective when they arise 
from sources as close to our youth as 
possible. Traditionally and soundly, it 
is the responsibility of the family, the 
community, and the local school system 
to provide the influences which shape 
and develop the interests of youth. In 
the best interest of the national welfare, 
the Federal Government may sometimes 
need to provide support to these local 
efforts through financial assistance. 

3. One of the best methods for mo- 
tivating young people into particular 
fields is to let them see the intellectual 
challenges and career opportunities 
which lie within them. A significant 
percentage of Foundation funds, there- 
fore, should be invested in giving young 
people an opportunity to learn the basic 
principles of science and to gain some 
understanding of their applications. Em- 
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phasis on the subject matter of science 
not only helps in the self-identification 
of some talented youth, but it also helps 
all youngsters better to understand and 
adapt to the technical age. 

4. In developing special programs to 
meet the acute shortage areas in tech- 
nological training, we must bear in mind 
their possible effects on the long-term 
best interests of our country and our 
people. The need for fundamental re- 
search and trained researchers exists in all 
fields of science and technology, and it is 
impossible to predict which particular re- 
search idea will have the most profound 
effect on a later technical age. Basic 
research requires time and resources for 
quiet reflection and free experimenta- 
tion. Federal or any other central di- 
rection or control could lead to a kind 
of Maginot Line in science education 
which would, in turn, extend to tech- 
nology. 

5. We appreciate that the effort to 
ensure excellence in education in the 
sciences will be a big and expensive 
undertaking, and that the Foundation 
should in every way encourage non- 
federal groups to provide funds for its 
support. While the Federal Government 
is responsible for ensuring the defense 
and welfare of the nation, the use of its 
funds should be flexible and adaptable 
—adaptable to the willingness of non- 
federal groups (public and private) to 
give support. 

6. The National Science Foundation 
should employ its funds in such a way 
that colleges and universities will be 
encouraged and better able to fulfill 
their responsibilities in helping both 
students and teachers to increase their 
knowledge and understanding of science. 


Programs in education in the sciences 
of the National Science Foundation 


The following review of Foundation 
programs in education in the sciences 
and the accompanying discussion of 
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some problems involved in them are 
based on the above principles and on 
the belief that the problem is to main- 
tain and improve the quality of edu- 
cation in the sciences during a period of 
rapid expansion in student enrollment. 


Fellowships 


The National Science Foundation cur- 
rently administers programs of predoc- 
toral, postdoctoral, senior a 
and science faculty fellowships. These 
programs stem from the conviction that 
it is in the best interest of the national 
welfare to give direct support to the more 
talented among our scientists at all levels 
to enable them to improve their com- 
petence as investigators and as teachers. 
The issues involved in federal support of 
this nature are several. 

1. The magnitude of the program.— 
Several considerations in this problem 
necessarily involve human rt score 


One is that the program should be of 
such magnitude as to encourage rather 
than discourage nonfederal groups, par- 


ticularly industrial, to lend support. It 
should be of such size that a reasonable 
percentage of our able youth who have 
demonstrated competence will be given 
support to continue their 
studies. 

During this period of recognized need 
for more highly qualified scientists and 
engineers, the Foundation has been asked 
why it did not sharply increase the mag- 
nitude of its fellowship program. How- 
ever, during this time of rapidly ex- 
panding college enrollments following 
a period of declining college gradua- 
tions, colleges and universities have 
greater need for teaching and laboratory 
assistants. To take too high a percent- 
age of graduate students into our fellow- 
ship program would make the teaching 
problem in our colleges more difficult. 
As college graduations increase, we 
should consider a corresponding increase 
in our fellowship program. 


scientific 
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At present the Foundation’s fellow- 
ship program supports about 2 percent 
of all graduate students in science. 

2. Relative needs in different disci- 
plines——Another problem we face is 
that of relative needs in the different 
disciplines of science and engineering. 
Looking at the present labor market it 
is clear that there is a special need at 
this moment for young people in elec- 
tronics, nuclear engineering, aeronautical 
engineering, mathematical engineering 
(to program computers), and other 
fields. Should our fellowship program 
be designed to give weight to these 
special current needs? 

Because of the difficulty of predict- 
ing future needs, because of the danger 
of overplanning, and because motiva- 
tion of youth in particular fields should 
not be the responsibility of the Federal 
Government, we have determined that 
the proportional number of fellowships 
in each discipline of science should be 
determined by the numbers, interests, 
and capabilities of the young ple 
who apply to us for — That is, 
the proportion of our fellowships in a 
particular field of science is determined 
by the proportional number of qualified 
applicants in that particular field. Di- 
rection and emphasis given to particular 
fields of science will jak on the 
ability, —s and ambitions of youth 
and by the demands of industry and 
educational institutions. 

3. Geographic distribution—The Na- 
tional Science Foundation Act states 
that recipients of fellowships may at- 
tend “. . . accredited nonprofit Ameri- 
can or nonprofit foreign institutions of 
higher education, selected by the recipi- 
ent of such aid... .” This freedom of 
choice has resulted in an uneven dis- 
tribution, with some concentration of 
fellows in certain schools. This prob- 
lem of distribution is the most difficult 
one encountered in the program. 


The primary aim of the fellowship 
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program is to give assistance to a limited 
number of highly qualified duate 
students to continue their ucation. 
Graduate schools do need assistance in 
building up their competence, but this 
problem can be attacked by other meth- 
ods, such as research grants and pro- 
grams in education in the sciences which 
are described later. The values of free- 
dom of choice of institutions and free- 
dom of choice of research projects are 
too great to be given up easily. Con- 
siderations to date on this difficult prob- 
lem of distribution lead us not to re- 
quest a change in the Foundation Act 
on this question. 


The institutes program 


We recognize that the teacher is a 
key to the quality of the education of 
youth, and if we are to support ex- 
cellence in training we must seek meth- 
ods to assist teachers. Financial limita- 


tions brought about by the depression 
caused teaching loads to increase greatly. 


Teachers found less and less time for 
intellectual refreshment and for keep- 
ing up to date in their fields. In addi- 
tion, during the last war and down to 
the present time an increasing amount 
of federal and industry-sponsored de- 
velopmental work has been undertaken 
by colleges and universities, making 
further inroads on the time of teachers. 
The difficulties of teachers in finding 
leisure time for intellectual pursuits of 
their own choosing and quiet, scholarly 
conversations with their students have 
thus been compounded. The problem, 
then, is to devise methods to give teach- 
ers time for intellectual refreshment, 
opportunities to keep abreast of new 
developments in their subject-matter 
fields, sufficiently high stipends to com- 
pete with other opportunities to aug- 
ment their incomes to meet high family 
expenses, and tools for necessary lab- 
oratory instruction. 

Summer institutes.—As a start on this 
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problem, the Foundation experimented 
with a limited number of summer in- 
stitutes. As a result of this experiment, 
the Foundation will support during the 
summer of 1957 ninety-five of these in- 
stitutes for high school and college teach- 
ers of science, engineering, and mathe- 
matics. The institutes are designed for 
the following purposes: 

1. To encourage colleges and univer- 
sities to develop further their interest in 
the subject-matter education of teach- 
ers; 

2. To encourage mutual cooperation 
between departments of education and 
of science within the colleges and uni- 
versities; 

3. To give teachers an opportunity for 
intellectual refreshment during their free 
summer periods; 

4. To develop mutual understanding 
between college and high school teach- 
ers of science and mathematics; and 

5. To give teachers a stipend of such 
magnitude that it will overcome at least 
partially the need for them to supple- 
ment their income from summer occu- 
pations not related to their profession. 

The limited number of summer in- 
stitutes we have supported in the past 
gave promise of meeting these objectives. 
Increased congressional interest in the 
program has resulted in expansion this 
year. We are confident that it will be 
successful in this increased order of 
magnitude, for we are sure that our 
colleges and universities will utilize ef- 
fectively this op tunity to make an 
accelerated attack on the problem of 
strengthening the quality of instruction 
in the sciences. 

Academic-year institutes.—At one 
time, the Foundation considered the 
possibility of supporting a fellowship 
program for high school teachers of 
science. Since such a program would 
have to be limited to the support of 
subject matter in science oa mathe- 
matics, the question arose as to whether 
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there were sufficient numbers of col- 
leges and universities offering programs 
of instruction in science specially de- 
veloped for high school teachers. There 
seemed not to be—unlike the situation 
relative to our graduate fellowship pro- 
gram in the sciences which is sustained 
by an adequate number of graduate 
schools of high quality. Rather than 
to support fellowships for high school 
teachers we decided, therefore, that a 
wiser first step might be to encourage 
colleges and universities to develop a 
new type of special subject-matter pro- 
gram designed to meet the specific and 
unique requirements of our present high 
school teachers of science and mathe- 
matics. 

Two grants were made for academic- 
year institutes for the 1956-57 school 
year—to the University of Wisconsin 
and Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College—as an experiment to 
determine the feasibility of encouraging 
colleges and universities to set up spe- 
cial programs of this kind. As a result 
of the success of these two institutes, 
the Foundation has expanded the ex- 
periment to include sixteen colleges and 
universities throughout the United States 
beginning in September 1957. 

Support of this kind to our colleges 
and universities raises many unique and 
difficult questions. Some involve not 
only administrative problems but diffi- 
culties as well in determining the sub- 
ject-matter content and method of giv- 
ing academic credit. Following the prin- 
ciples discussed above, we believe these 
problems to be the responsibility of the 
colleges and universities and not of the 
Federal Government. 


Other experimental programs 

In its search for methods of giving 
support to education in the sciences the 
Foundation is also supporting other ex- 
perimental programs. 

One of these is a program of visiting 
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scientists. Some colleges are remote from 
large research centers, and heavy teach- 
ing loads make it difficult for the faculty 
to keep abreast of recent developments 
in science. Students, therefore, do not 
always have an a to know 
what the intellectual challenges are in 
the various research fields. For this 
reason, the Foundation gives a limited 
amount of support to several profes- 
sional societies so that eminent scien- 
tists may visit a number of colleges for 
about a week each to give both profes- 
sors and students an opportunity for 
intimate discussions and As to provide 
them with a better cote of 
current problems, challenges, and career 
opportunities. 

Another experiment is traveling li- 
braries. Books have always served well 
the purpose of stimulating young people, 
helping them to identify their own tal- 
ents and to increase their subject-matter 
knowledge. Because some smaller high 
schools are remote from good library 
centers, the Foundation supports a lim- 
ited program of traveling science libra- 
ries, administered by the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
to give some high school students an op- 
portunity to supplement local reading 
resources. 

In a rapidly expanding school system 
requiring vast outlays of expenditures, — 
expensive courses such as science and 
technology may suffer, because of costly 
maintenance requirements for special 
laboratory rooms and apparatus. Fur- 
thermore, technical strength in the past 
has been in good measure detent 
upon the ability of our young people 
to use the tools of science. Recognizing 
this and the need to develop laboratory 
facilities for youth, we — an ex- 
perimental program of traveling demon- 


stration laboratories administered by the 
Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies. 
This project is designed to be carried 
out in the more remote high schools tc 
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give both teachers and students an oppor- 
tunity to see demonstrations of certain 
basic scientific principles as well as an 
opportunity for them to learn how to 
develop their own laboratories, using 
inexpensive and locally available ma- 
terials. 


Studies of what content should 
be taught 


Because science and technology have 
developed so rapidly during ee past 
fifty years, the material being presented 
to youth, especially in high schools (but 
in colleges as well) is often both out 
of date and inadequate, describing ap- 
plications only, without sufficient dis- 
cussion of the basic scientific principles 
involved. It is time for a review of 
the crucial experimental discoveries and 
theoretical developments which are di- 
recting the progress of science and tech- 
nology. The Foundation is supporting 
studies to determine the material neces- 
sary for basic understanding of science 
for presentation to high school students. 
These studies are in early stages. The 
critique of the subject-matter material 
is being made by the scientific com- 
munity, and the method of presentation 
is being worked out jointly by teachers 
and scientists. 


Identification of talent and 
motivation of young people 


The recognition of talent and the mo- 
tivation of young people toward crea- 
tive science and engineering are basic 
to our technical strength. But problems 
of identification and motivation are as 
difficult as they are important. In our 
fellowship program, judgment as to abil- 
ity is made by panels of highly qualified 
scientists and teachers selected by the 
National Academy of Sciences. The 
judgment of these panels is based on 
past college records and letters of rec- 
ommendation from the applicants’ teach- 
ers. The selection of participants in the 
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institutes program is made by the col- 
leges ak universities receiving the 
grants—and is based on criteria similar 
to those used in the fellowship program. 
Perhaps this human evaluation of the 
material supporting the applications is 
not the best method of identification, but 
it is the best we have today. We must 
always ensure that the best possible 
method is used, and for this reason we 
are giving limited support to research 
in the area of methods of identification. 
The results of these studies will also 
ensure wiser planning in programs of 
a motivational nature. 


Scholarships 


The National Science Foundation is 
the only federal agency with authorit 
to conduct a broad undergraduate rw | 
arship program and its authority is lim- 
ited to science, mathematics, and engi- 
neering. To date, the Foundation has 
not requested funds for this purpose, 
basing its decision on the following con- 
siderations: 

a) There is evidence that a significant 
percentage of — youth do not 
continue into higher education. One 
of the reasons is financial, and another 
is lack of interest among students in 
post-high-school education. It is clear 
that in the best interest and welfare of 
the country we should stimulate more 
competent young people to undertake 
advanced training. The question is: 
Should federal scholarships in science 
and engineering for undergraduate stud- 
ies be a mechanism for this stimulation? 

b) One of the primary aims of a 
scholarship program is the identifica- 
tion and motivation of talented young 
—_ Traditionally, identification has 
een made either by the individual him- 
self, his family, or his teachers. With 
present funds available to us we have 
decided that at the present time it would 
be wiser to promote programs which 
help youngsters to identify their own 
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talents, programs to develop interest 
in the subject matter of science and 
mathematics, and programs designed to 
help teachers learn more about the sub- 
ject matter of science and mathematics 
in order that they may be in a better 
position to stimulate their students 
through better understanding of the sub- 
ject matter of science. 

c) There is no clear answer to the 
question of relative needs among the 
different professions—law, science, med- 
icine, education, etc. There is a moral 
question involved in encouraging a 
young person into a particular career 
(science or any other) before he has 
demonstrated a free career choice of 
his own. For these reasons we have 
some misgivings about the possible ef- 
fects of a central federal program of 
science scholarships designed to affect 
career choices. 

d) College enrollments are at an all- 
time high and growing rapidly. The per- 
centage of youth going to college is 
increasing and statistical studies have 
shown that the probability of a student 
going on to college increases with his 
intelligence. There is a serious ques- 
tion, therefore, at this particular eco- 
nomic period, as to whether a federal 
science scholarship program would re- 
sult in a significant increase in the 
percentage of able youth who enter 
college. 


The problem, therefore, is not solely 
one of getting more students into col- 
lege but alsc one of maintaining and 
improving the quality of their science 


education. We should and do make 
every effort to encourage local groups 
to provide scholarships to help identify 
and motivate our most competent youth 
to continue their education. Such 
scholarships should be open to students 
in any field of study. 
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Problems remaining 


These rograms constitute only a par- 
tial aa on the problem of maintain- 
ing excellence of training during a pe- 
riod of vastly increasing enrollments. 
In addition to emphasis on the content 
that should be taught and on the devel- 
opment of ability to think critically and 
effectively, the solution of the problem 
will sails billions of dollars for build- 
ings, laboratory equipment, maintenance, 
and teachers’ salaries. The problem of 
who should provide these funds—and 
how they should be administered—is 
still an open question. It is clear, how- 
ever, that every effort must be made to 
stimulate local and state governments, 
industries, and private foundations to 
give support to wise programs to allevi- 
ate these difficulties. It is also in the 
interest of the Federal Government to 
help solve a problem so clearly related 
to the national welfare. 


Consideration of how it should be 
done raises the question of whether 
technical leadership can be maintained 
by concentration on education in the 
sciences and engineering, without equal 
attention to the development of ex- 
cellence in education in all fields. For 
example, one of the greatest assets we 
have is continuity between basic re- 
search and industrial production. This 
continuity results at least partly from 
our broad educational structure which 
provides a common elementary educa- 
tion and a common language with which 
our teachers, scientists, technicians, and 
industrialists can converse with under- 
standing. Moreover, to be a wise and 
loyal citizen of the United States during 
this period of growing complexities of 
civilization and growing international re- 
sponsibilities requires excellence in a 
liberal education for all of us. So it is 
to the best interests of the nation, of 
our military defense, and of science to 
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support excellence in education in all 
fields. 

More specifically, if we are to go be- 
yond fringe influences, we must face the 
following problems: 

1. In a rapid expansion of school en- 
rollments, forces tending toward medi- 
ocrity are great. How can we rapidly 
expand a broad education for all and 
at the same time provide for the ad- 
vancement of knowledge by ensuring 
excellence in education for gifted stu- 
dents? 

2. During this period, there is com- 
mon acceptance of the proposition that 
our economy and defense depend di- 
rectly upon our ability and creativeness 
in science and technology. There is 
now, therefore, great sympathy for sup- 
port of training in the sciences and 
mathematics. How can further support 


be given to education in the sciences in 
such a way that it will help alleviate— 
not compound—the problem of support- 
ing education in all fields? 


3. Private colleges and universities 
face special problems different from 
those confronting state-supported insti- 
tutions. Should private institutions be 
considered separately, especially since 
they have contributed so much in the 
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past and promise to maintain this ex- 
cellence in the future? 

4. The Federal Government should 
make every effort to stimulate financial 
support from private, state, and indus- 
trial agencies, and should develop pro- 
grams which are sufficiently flexible so 
that they can be modified as such sup- 
port becomes effective. This means that 
the magnitude of state and industrial 
contributions show" “onsidered. Is 
industry, for & # to in- 
crease its cot ders 
of magnituc «val 
Government \ bn; 
terest of industn, pro- 
gram of support? 

The wisdom we appiy in tue solution 
of these problems will determine our 
moral, economic, and defensive strength. 
This wisdom, together with support, 
must come from local, state, and federal 
levels and from both public and private 
institutions. The National Science Foun- 
dation will continue to attack these 
policy problems in determining its par- 
ticular role as an agency of the Federal 
Government and in determining the pe- 
culiar contributions it can make to the 
solution of the problem of supporting 
excellence in education in the sciences. 
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Massachusetts 


ee by state agencies with the operation of publicly supported 
colleges and universities has caused growing concern in recent years. 
This is the story of how one institution regained control of its personnel policies 
through a hard-fought campaign for public support led by its vigorous young 
president, Jean Paul Mather. The passages reproduced below are excerpts 
from documents and press clippings in President Mather’s personal file, and 
are used here with his permission —Tue Eprror 


The problem faced by the University was sketched by Time magazine on 
February 13, 1956. 


When Colorado-born Jean Paul Mather 
became president of the University of 
Massachusetts in Amherst two years ago 
at 39, he knew that he had a problem 
campus on his hands. Founded in 1863 
as the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, the university did not achieve uni- 
versity status until] 1947. It had grown 
from an uninspiring prewar institution 
with four small divisions, 1,260 students 
and 45 buildings to one with 75 build- 
ings, an enrollment of 4,300, schools of 
agriculture, engineering, nursing, home 
economics and business administration. 
But academically, says President Mather, 
today the University of Massachusetts is 
doomed to “increasing mediocrity.” Rea- 


power to control the caliber and size of 
its own faculty. 

Since 1954 the university has been 
struggling inside a strange sort of strait- 
jacket. In an effort to streamline the 
administration of various commonwealth 
agencies, the legislature placed them all 
—including the university—under the 
thumb of the Division of Personnel and 
Standardization. The division classifies 
jobs, sets salaries, abolishes or creates 
positions as it sees fit. It applies the 
same procedures to the university as it 
does to mental hospitals, prisons and 
road-building projects. The result is 
that Massachusetts cannot begin to com- 
pete with other campuses for top teach- 
ers. “What can I get?” asks President 


son: it has almost completely lost the Mather. “Intellectual zombies.” 


Actually, the campaign was launched by President Mather four months 
earlier. After his determined efforts to establish a satisfactory relationship 
with the Division of Personnel and Standardization had failed, and Governor 
Christian A. Herter, for valid political reasons, had decided that he should not 
take the initiative in seeking a remedy, President Mather announced to his 
faculty, on September 12, 1955, that he would lead a state-wide crusade for a 
“Freedom Bill.” Following is a portion of his explanation. 
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Whether your service with the Uni- 
versity is long or recent, I will agree 
that you may say, “I have given or am 
giving the best that I have to the job 
I hold.” You may say that as long as 
the administration has not interfered 
with your academic freedom as indi- 
viduals, and as long as the administra- 
tion has provided even a modicum of 
the necessities for your work, you are 
happy and have no further responsi- 
bility for the over-all program of the 
institution. But I say in response to 
this kind of analysis that as long as 
the number of positions, professional or 
nonprofessional, the job specifications 
that determine salary rates, the down- 
grading or elimination of positions, even 
the assignment of specific jobs to ac- 
tivities within the entire university edu- 
cational program; as long as all these 
activities are controlled and directed by 
civil service clerks on a Boston com- 
mission who have no experience in either 
education or educational administra- 
tion; then as sure can each and every 
one of you be that the total university 
program is slowly deteriorating—even 
if you are doing your very best. Please 
don’t misinterpret that statement. When 
you are hired as an instructor, or assist- 
ant professor, or associate professor you 
are hired in good faith and by direct 
negotiation only with the University ad- 
ministration. What you don’t know is 
that the administration may have re- 
quested a position at a much higher 
level before you were ever contacted. 
And even though appropriated budget 
funds were available the absentee per- 
sonnel commission in its clerical omnis- 
cience refused the request with a curt 
blast to the president, usually stated 
“Your request of given date is hereby 
disapproved.” Or you may have filled 
your job at a professional level two or 
three grades below the man who died, 
resigned, or retired ahead of you. This 
downgrading again by the same clerical 
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omniscience and without reason. 
is what I mean by “slowly deteriorat- 
ing” for the total university program. 
And the blasts from the commission 
often remind me of the words of the 
bard: 


. but man, proud man 
Dress’d in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he’s most assur'd, 
His glassy essence, like an angry a 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high 

heaven 

As make the angels weep; who with 

our spleens, 
Would all themselves laugh mortal. 


In a current and future market, where 
the competition for professional people 
will become increasingly intense, each 
death, each resignation, each retire- 
ment, of a staff member will put this 
University into the competitive m market 
with not only the rigidity of a control 
that is wrong in principle and practice, 
but also with inferior, unqualified, and 
incompetent judgment as to what the 
specific replacement needs should be. 
The history of the past and the present 
shows clearly that in the thirty-seven 
years since the Constitutional Conven- 
tion which first destroyed the real pow- 
ers of the Board of Trustees and ad- 
ministration of this institution, a series 
of acts, opinions and decisions have 
further emasculated, weakened, or de- 
stroyed even internal operating powers 
in personnel matters. Now all those 
administrators whom we contact through 
the nation as well as those who have 
carefully considered our situation in 
this state, recognize that the govern- 
ment and responsible authorities of this 
institution are nothing but rubber stamps 
over policies determined by absentee 
commissioners. And the policies in many 
instances modify completely the intent, 
the expressed purpose, even the final 
mandates of the legislature. 

It is not necessary to review with you 
the specific acts, or opinions, or deci- 
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sions that have aggravated this major 
disease. These have been carefully 
gathered together during the past two 
years and analyzed as basic to diag- 
nosis. Nor need I bother you by quot- 
ing here from the multitude of letters, 
correspondence, and processing papers 
addressed to this administration and 
previous administrations which show in 
every instance a complete lack of knowl- 
edge or understanding of rational per- 
sonnel procedures, educational adminis- 
tration, or educational practice and 
policy as they exist in every other state 
university in the country. These docu- 
ments, particularly some prize ones col- 
lected during the past two years, will 
serve a much better purpose before 
committees in legislative hearings. Yes, 
legislative hearings, for the prescription 
for this disease can only be legislation 
that will give the University of Massa- 
chusetts the same freedom, after ap- 
proved legislative appropriations, that 
every other state university in the United 
States now has. And carefully and 
thoughtfully during the past year we 
have prepared such a bill, written by 
the best legal minds obtainable, and 
ready now for a bi-partisan introduc- 
tion in the coming session of the Gen- 
eral Court of this Commonwealth. We 
believe that in the long run we will win 
our objectives under this Freedom Bill. 
For the objectives are so obvious that it 
is difficult for me to believe that honest 
and reasonable men of good will could 
ever oppose them. I intend to spend 
a major portion of my time during this 
academic year discussing these objec- 
tives with people from Provincetown to 
Pittsfield, and most certainly with all of 
their elected representatives in the Leg- 
islature. This means that your new 
Provost and Academic Vice President 
will be carrying the major portion of 
responsibility for leadership on this 
campus in the months immediately 
ahead. I am sure that this will give him 
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an excellent opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with all of you. 

It should be clear from the outset that 
what is involved in this proposal is a 
matter of principle and not dl a 
ities, of people and not of parties, of 
the quality of education for generations 
of youngsters to come and not of vested 
interests in authority. The matter has 
to be discussed publicly, and privately, 
because it is a matter of public policy, 
and because I am sure that once the 
people of the state understand it they 
will support this people’s university in 
the basic belief that, after appropriation 
and under complete audits, the respon- 
sible and trained authorities of the in- 
stitution should have the right to deter- 
mine operating policies for the hiring, 
promotion, grading, and development of 
staff through a campus-determined pro- 
gram... . 

Since the procedure we are about to 
take is one which affects each one of 
you, it is also important that you under- 
stand the exact basis on which we act, 
for there can be no compromise in a 
matter of principle. I can assure you 
that there will be opposition, and that 
it will be active. If anyone were to ask 
this question, “Given the accomplish- 
ment of this bill and the freedom you 
seek what specifically can you promise 
members of the legislature or adminis- 
tration of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts?”, there is only one answer, 
idealistic though it may sound. The 
answer is—“The only result and the only 
thing we can promise is a better, and 
stronger state university. We cannot 
promise patronage appointments, any 
more than we can promise the admission 
of unqualified students or the modifica- 
tion of educational policies on the basis 
of any recommendation other than our 
own.” Before God and man there is 
only one premise on which an educa- 
tional institution, public or private, can 
operate. That premise is that members 
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of the staff are to be hired only on the 
basis of their professional competence 
and personal character. Anyone who 
thinks that a staff member in this in- 
stitution should ever be appointed, be 
he janitor or full professor, on the basis 
of party affiliation, or religious belief, 
or residence, or color, or creed; anyone 
who believes this, is himself intellec- 
tually dishonest and for my money mor- 
ally incompetent. It is the job of public 
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education as well as private education 
to preserve a sanctified place for the 
development of the ideas of men, and 
that sanctity is violated whenever any 
compromise of ss great or 
small, is made in the personnel policy 
of an educational institution. No state 
university can ever be a patronage in- 
stitution and hold its head up in the 
company of those who believe in the 
freedom of scholarship. 


In the succeeding ten months, President Mather traveled 29,000 miles, 
delivering 327 speeches to an estimated 85,000 persons. Newspaper clippings 
chronicle some of the early results. 


Editorial from the Greenfield 
Recorder-Gazette, September 16, 1955 


Bold words and bitter ones were 
spoken earlier this week by President 
Jean Paul Mather of the University of 
Massachusetts. They deserved more at- 
tention than they received from outside 
the Amherst campus. 

It may be, of course, that the ob- 
jects of President Mather’s attack are 
biding their time and eventually will 
strike back. They are = of al- 
most anything in the line of sly reprisal 
and they will fight ruthlessly to hold 
their power. 

UM's prexy told his faculty that he 
intended to devote much time to a state- 
wide crusade for freedom to run the 
university as it should be operated. He 
charged that it has suffered from a sys- 
tem of mediocrity since 1918 and that 
political control has not only stifled ad- 
vance but has killed three of the past 
five presidents and effectively eliminated 
two others... . 

That’s throwing down the gauntlet 
to petty politicians with a vengeance. 
Whether Dr. Mather be Ajax defying 
the lightning, Don Quixote tilting with 
windmills, or Roland fighting against 
great odds at Roncevaux, probably de- 


pends upon the individual citizen's per- 
sonal and political viewpoint. But it is 
definite that he intends to fight for 
his beliefs. 

Every citizen who believes that edu- 
cation is greater than ward-heeling 
should back the UM president. Every 
person who wants the state university 
to rise above the sordid hands of Greater 
Boston politics should consider this cause 
a personal one. Only those who are 
content to wallow in cheap, vote-trad- 
ing, cynical government for profit can 
be willing to make the university part 
of the spoils system. 

Massachusetts has a national reputa- 
tion for cheap politics. Now that its 
university has mushroomed, education 
is a tempting field for those who have 
been preying for years on highway and 
building construction contracts. An ex- 
panding staff affords great opportunity 
for political payments. We risk dis- 
grace if we do not place academic honor 
above greed. 

Dr. Mather deserves public support 
in his crusade. The University of Massa- 
chusetts has an able and eloquent spokes- 
man whose words carry fire but those in 
position will be endangered if he speaks 
them. It is our duty to assure him a 
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hearing and to protect him from those 
who would apply a gag. The future 
of both the university and the state are 
at stake. 


News item from the Cape Cod 
Standard Times 


Dennis, Ocr. 27.—The Cape Cod 
Farm Bureau in one of four resolutions 
here last night, asked that the trustees 
and administrators of Massachusetts Uni- 
versity be delegated with powers of 
supervision now handled by the State 
Personnel Board. 

The resolution was the bureau’s an- 
swer to a plea by Dr. Paul Mather, uni- 
versity president, that politics be taken 
out of school administration. The Per- 
sonnel Board has assumed supervision 
over staff appointments and certain ad- 
ministrative affairs since 1918. 
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Editorial from the Worcester 
Telegram, November 11, 1955 


Dr. J. Paul Mather, president of the 
University of Massachusetts, was exag- 
gerating when he said his institution 
suffered from “go-to-pot-itis” because of 
legislative penury and tight state con- 
trol of personnel. 

The university president complained 
that the legislature allowed him only 
$100,000 for maintenance to keep in 
shape five million dollars worth of new 
campus buildings. 

He attacked the State Division of 
Personnel and Standardization for its 
rigid controls over university personnel, 
charging that the institution was thus 
“ees on the same level as the mental 

ospitals or highway department. 

On both complaints, Dr. Mather is 
off base... . 


The campaign entered a new stage when the bill was actually introduced. 
Both support and opposition were intensified. 


News item from the Springfield Union 


Boston, Dec. 5.—The “freedom” bill 
to give University of Massachusetts trust- 
ees more complete powers over hiring, 
firing, vacation and pay of all university 
personnel was filed in the House today 
by Reps. Isaac A. Hodgen (R-Belcher- 
town), Sumner Kaplan (D-Brookline) 
and Thomas C. Wojkowski (D-Pitts- 
field ). 

Similar legislation, also signed by all 
of the trustees except State Commis- 
sioner of Education John Desmond and 
Commissioner of Agriculture L. Roy 
Hawes, will be filed in the Senate tomor- 
row by Sens. Maurice A. Donahue (D- 
Holyoke) and Ralph C. Mahar (R- 
Orange ). 

The bill is designed to remove all 
control of university faculty and other 
personnel from the state Department on 
Administration and Finance and its di- 
vision of personnel. The same overall 


appropriation control would remain in 
the hands of the Legislature. The bill 
also provides for annual, rather than 
the present semiannual checking of uni- 
versity accounts. 

The text of the bill is divided into six 
sections and is more than 1300 words 
long. The bill is expected to receive 
opposition of the division of personnel 
and from some members of the Legisla- 
ture. 


Excerpts from an article by John Harris 
in the Boston Globe, December 5, 1955 


The young and able president of the 
University of Massachusetts, Dr. Jean 
Paul Mather, 41, has embarked on a 
crusade to win academic freedom for 
the university in the vital field of en- 
gaging the professorial staff that teaches 
our young men and women. 

At present Dr. Mather believes the 
university is condemned to a program 
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of “increasing mediocrity” at the aca- 
demic level, both through legislation 
placed on the statute books in the hur- 
ried closing days of the 1954 Legisla- 
ture and through interpretations of that 
law made by the state’s Division of 
Personnel. 

It comes as something of a shock that 
in this late day such a fight should have 
to be undertaken for freedom of edu- 
cation in a state where public educa- 
tion got its start on this continent and 
where we still glory in the achievements 
of educators such as Horace Mann. 

The issue, though, has been joined 
through the filing today of proposed leg- 
islation that would restore to the presi- 
dent and trustees of the University of 
Massachusetts a free hand in hiring 
members of the teaching staff... . Is 
the freedom Dr. Mather seeks in any 
way unreasonable from the viewpoint 
of what is done in other states? 

The University of Massachusetts, 
where enrollment has been more than 
doubled in the past decade, is the only 
land-grant college in the United States 
which does not have the freedom he is 
asking. 

The last university, save Massachu- 
setts, to win that freedom was in neigh- 
boring Connecticut. Back in 1945 the 
University of Connecticut appealed to 
the Connecticut Legislature, which 
thereupon passed a law freeing the 
Connecticut university from personnel 
controls over the professional staff and 
putting them completely in the hands 
of the university and its trustees. . . . 

The citizens of Massachusetts who 
support this university are traditionally 
eager that the highest possible teaching 
standards be maintained. Only in that 
way can the university be of greatest 
value to our young men and women and 
be of pride to our Commonwealth. It 
can be nothing but a source of earnest 
concern when the university officials 
charged with such a high obligation feel 
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they must file what they have properly 
termed a “Freedom Bill.” It merits our 
Legislature’s most sympathetic consider- 
ation. 


Excerpts from an article by Richard 
H. Cunningham in the Worcester 
Telegram, December 16, 1955 


Members of the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature are due for some lessons in 
academic freedom from 41-year-old Dr. 
Jean Paul Mather, president of the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts. Dr. Mather 
wants the legislature to restore to his 
board of trustees full powers in hiring 
a teaching staff. 

In recent weeks, Dr. Mather has been 
stumping Massachusetts to arouse public 
opinion in behalf of a bill to loosen some 
of the tightly rigid controls held by the 
state over the University at Amherst. 
Unless these controls are dropped, says 
Dr. Mather, the University of Massa- 
chusetts is condemned to “increasing 
mediocrity.” . . . 

Dr. Mather says these powers, vested 
in a Beacon Hill “bureaucracy,” have 
acted to hamstring the proper adminis- 
tration of the state university. Members 
of his board of trustees, which includes 
top educators in the state, agree with 
him wholeheartedly. 

There is another side to the story, 
however. Carl A. Sheridan, state com- 
missioner of finance and administration, 
insists that controls be retained in Boston 
“to protect the taxpayer.” Mr. Sheridan 
said he hadn't familiarized himself with 
details of Dr. Mather’s “freedom bill,” 
but that on principle he opposed it. 
“I'm for the taxpayer, and that’s the 
basic question involved here.” 

A spokesman at the state Division of 
Personnel, in Mr. Sheridan's department, 
took much the same view. He rejected 
Dr. Mather’s charge that the state “dic- 
tates” personnel administration at the 
university. He said the division does 
set up minimum qualifications for faculty 
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positions, and does establish a “standard” 
for personnel organization, allowing a 
percentage of 25 percent for full pro- 
fessors. ... 

Dr. Frank L. Boyden, chairman of 
the faculty committee of the university 
trustees, and headmaster of Deerfield 
Academy, told this writer that he be- 
lieves Dr. Mather is absolutely right in 
his fight for freedom at the university. 
Dr. Boyden said there have been in- 
stances where good men have simply 
refused to come to the University of 
Massachusetts faculty after learning of 
the rigid state controls. And there 
have been cases when individuals have 
become weary of waiting for Boston's 
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approval of their hiring, and have gone 
elsewhere. 

Miss Grace Buxton, of Worcester, also 
a member of the Board of Trustees, 
declined comment on details of Dr. 
Mather’s stand. But she emphasized 
that she had the “greatest respect” for 
Dr. Mather’s abilities as a college presi- 
dent and educator. She made it clear 
that she agreed in general with his 
stand... . 

The next legislature must choose be- 
tween the viewpoints of Mr. Sheridan, 
insisting on rigid state controls in be- 
half of “the taxpayers,” and that of Dr. 
Mather, who wants freedom of action by 
the trustees of his university. 


Early in the new year, public support was growing so strong that Governor 
Herter found it necessary to take a hand in shaping the legislation. 


News item from the Salem News 
January 25, 1956 


State House, Bostron.—Governor 
Christian A. Herter has stated bluntly 
that J. Paul Mather, president of the 
University of Massachusetts will draw a 
definite line between professional and 
“housekeeping” personnel at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts in the drive 
to obtain legislation permitting greater 
freedom of action for employment of 
educational instructors. 

The capitulation of the university pres- 
ident came after a conference with 
Governor Herter, who has consistently 
registered opposition to allowing trus- 
tees and the school to hire labor per- 
sonnel without regard for the state a woe 
schedule. 

Dr. Mather has had a problem locating 
instructors within the salary range set 
by state personnel and standardization 
practices. The difficulty has been in 
luring teaching members of the school 
staff at the beginning rate. 

Legislation was proposed which would 
grant freedom for the school to employ 


persons at any rate they desire, but 
when it was offered, strong objections 
were raised to providing the same free- 
dom of employment for persons not in 
the teaching or research field. 

There has been considerable pressure 
exerted by the school officials through 
student publications and alumni bulle- 
tins as well as a widespread newspaper 
campaign to attract support for a cle 
to free the school of the same fiscal 
controls held on all other state agencies. 

The issue became so embroiled that 
Governor Herter and President Mather 
had to sit down to talk on the issue 
and the governor said after the confer- 
ence that Dr. Mather would draw a 
specific line between professional and 
“housekeeping” help. 

“I have always felt that there was 
need for freedom to hire in the pro- 
fessional groups” Governor Herter told 
a news conference, but said that his 
opposition to general freedom in all posi- 
tions was generally understood by the 
trustees and university president. 

Commenting on the aggressive atti- 
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tude taken by Dr. Mather in the issue, 
Governor Herter observed “he is a de- 
dicated man—dedicated to the future of 
the university.” 

Pending legislation permits unlimited 
power for the trustees to hire at will 
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without regard for accepted personnel 
policies of the state and Governor Herter 
said that legislation will be rewritten 
to overcome objections he and many 
others have to the granting of too broad 
authority to a select group. 


When hearings began before the Legislative Committee on Education in 
February, Governor Herter publicly supported the revised bill. 


News item from the Boston Morning 
Globe, February 9, 1956 


Governor Herter was recorded yester- 
day in favor of legislation to give the 
trustees of the University of Massachu- 
setts the right to hire all faculty mem- 
bers and to set salaries. 

Carl A. Sheridan, state commissioner 
of administration and finance, read a 
statement in behalf of the Governor to 
the Legislative Committee on Educa- 
tion. 

Earlier in the hearing, Dr. J. Paul 
Mather, president of the University of 
Massachusetts, told the committee state 
control over hiring of university per- 
sonnel “has left us with nothing but an 
increasingly inbred professional medioc- 
rity.” 

“Massachusetts is becoming a boot 
camp for the rest of the nation,” Dr. 
Mather asserted. 

He said personnel were leaving for 
better paying positions in other states, 
and warned that continued control of 
personnel might endanger the $700,000 
in Federal grants for the agriculture pro- 
gram. 

Mather was also supported by Pres. 
Charles Cole of Ambherst, Pres. Carl 
S. Ell of Northeastern University and 
Pres. Nils Y. Wessell of Tufts University. 

Opposition was voiced by Norman 
MacDonald, executive director of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Taxpayers 
Associations, Inc., who charged “if the 


trustees of the University of Massachu- 
setts are given complete control of em- 
ployment, lock, stock and barrel great 
difficulties are going to arise.” 

MacDonald said he felt the institu- 
tion ought to be given “certain free- 
dom of action” as far as its major pro- 
fessional and top administrative staff are 
concerned, 

But, he added, if the committee goes 
any further than that, “it will open the 
door to the total destruction of our per- 
sonnel system involving 35,000 to 38,000 
people.” 

Sheridan’s statement on behalf of Gov. 
Herter read: 

“The University of Massachusetts, to 
meet its obligations to the community, 
must expand not only to educate a larger 
portion of those of our population who 
desire higher education, but to meet the 
greater need for our increased youth 
population. During this period of ex- 
pansion, it will be necessary to extend 
greater latitude to the Trustees of the 
University of Massachusetts to permit 
them to select and hire outstanding mem- 
bers of the teaching profession. 

“To accomplish this, the board should 
be authorized to hire at any rate within 
the salary schedule for that class, pro- 
vided, of course, that such hiring is 
made within the university's appropria- 
tion. 

“Gov. Herter will approve legislation 
that will give the trustees of the Uni- 
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versity of Massachusetts the right to 
hire professors, assistant professors, in- 
structors and lecturers, 


salary classification or range and within 
such appropriations as may be provided 
within such by the Legislature.” 


A few days later, President Mather was in hot water with the Legislature. 
In many of his addresses he had spoken of “untrained clerks in the Division 
of Personnel and Standardization, whose aggregate knowledge of education 
would cover a cufflink.” A belated report to a Boston newspaper of a speech 
delivered in Amherst on February 3 quoted him as aiming this jibe at “politi- 


cians.” 


Item in the Boston Herald, 
February 16, 1956 


House Speaker Michael F. Skerry (D., 
Medford) said yesterday he thinks Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts President Jean 
Paul Mather “is obligated to make a 
public explanation of his statements” 
which reflected harshly on “politicians.” 

. Skerry asked: “Did he refer to mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts Legislature?” 


Item in the Springfield Republican, 
February 19, 1956 


Amuenrst, Fes. 18.—President 5. Paul 
Mather of the University of Massachu- 
setts today described as fantastic any 
notion that he would have disparaged 
members of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture in remarks at a recent Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts seminar on 
the university campus. 

Speaker of the House Michael F. 
Skerry in a statement last week called 
on Dr. Mather to clarify his “undigni- 
fied but obviously carefully prepared 
statements.” He demanded Mather an- 
swer if he referred to members of the 
Legislature when he said, “The uni- 
versity needed to be freed in staffing 
its faculty from the influence of politi- 
cians whose aggregate knowledge of ed- 
ucation would crowd a cuff link.” 

“If legislators were not his target,” 


asked Skerry, “to whom did he refer 
under his classification of ‘politicians’?” 

Dr. Mather said he had a personal 
appointment with Skerry Monday morn- 
ing. 

The president said the intent of the 
personnel bill filed by university trus- 
tees and legislative members of both 
parties is to place personnel adminis- 
tration of the institution directly under 
the Legislature instead of under the 
division of personnel and standardiza- 
tion, as at present. 

The personnel bill would not have 
been filed, the president said, if he had 
not had full confidence in the Legisla- 
ture to make enlightened bipartisan eval- 
uation of the university's problems not 
only in personnel matters, but in all 
other matters affecting univers ity policy. 

“It is unfortunate for the educational 
welfare of more than 4300 young men 
and women students that statements I 
have made concerning the total program 
of the university have sometimes been 
misunderstood. 

“Not enough attention has been given 
to remarks in which I have related the 
impressive fact that the General Court 
of Massachusetts has appropriated more 
funds for the university in the past two 
years in terms of capital outlay than 
had been appropriated in the entire his- 
tory of the institution since 1863.” 
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Then the Federal Department of Agriculture took a hand. 
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Withdrawal of 


Federal funds was suggested as a distinct possibility. 


Item in the New Bedford Standard 
Times, March 16, 1956 


Wasuincton, Marcu 15.—The Bay 
State this year will lose more than $700,- 
000 in Federal funds for agricultural 
research and extension services through 
the University of Massachusetts, unless 
the “approved” Federal-State program 
gets off the ground by July 1, Agricul- 
tural Department officials said today. 
No other State’s eligibility for these funds 
is presently being questioned. The 
money is used for research on crops 
grown in Massachusetts and enables 
trained workers to carry this and other 
farm information to families in rural 
areas through demonstration classes and 
publications. Federal law requires the 
co-operative programs to be run accord- 
ing to a work pattern agreed upon by 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
State agricultural college. The law also 
authorizes withholding of financial sup- 
port whenever the Government feels the 
program is not being properly carried 
out. 

Agriculture Department officials have 
concluded, after long and careful study, 
that the university's College of Agricul- 
ture is unable to accomplish the “plan 
of work” submitted for Federal approval. 
This word has been transmitted to the 


Massachusetts congressional delegation, 
officials of the State extension service 
and agricultural experiment station and 
President J. Paul Mather of the univer- 
sity. They were put on notice as far 
back as last August that progress had 
been unsatisfactory and Federal money 
might be withdrawn. 

And last month, Assistant Agriculture 
Secretary E. L. Peterson again set forth 
the department's position in a letter 
which was interpreted in some quarters 
as unwarranted Federal intervention in 
State affairs. These persons said Peter- 
son was interfering in a controversy be- 
tween President Mather and the Division 
of Personnel and Standardization over 
the latter's tight restrictions on salaries 
and grades of university personnel. 
Mather favors a bill to give him more 
freedom over hiring and payroll matters 
at Amherst. 

Mr. Peterson’s letter made the point 
that the Federal Government felt the 
em »sloyment situation at the university 
had made it difficult to carry out Fed- 
erally-financed programs. He said the 
practical effect of the division's salary 
controls was to prevent the filling of 
positions with the caliber of professional 
people needed to fulfill the work-load 
agreement between the university and 
the Government. 


On April 12 the Committee on Education, with only one dissenting vote, 
approved a compromise version of the “Freedom Bill.” 
without action by the House Ways and Means Committee. 
gave vent to his feelings in a public address on May 30, but still nothing 
happened. Finally, in July, the goal was in sight. 


Item in the Christian Science Monitor, 
July 3, 1956 

University of Massachusetts authori- 
ties today won a major initial victory 


But weeks went by 
President Mather 


in their campaign for freedom in hiring 

professional help at the university. 
The House Committee on Ways and 

Means voted favorably on compromise 
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legislation granting the university ad- 
ministration the right to hire officer and 
professional staff members without prior 
approval of the State Division of Per- 
sonnel and Standardization. 

Originally Dr. Paul Mather, university 
president, had sought complete freedom 
in the hiring of all university personnel, 
but committee members reported Dr. 
Mather as completely in agreement with 
the compromise bill. 

Under it the university may hire officer 
and professional staff members within 
budgetary limits and established salary 
classifications. The bill also allows the 
university authorities to grant starting 
salaries at levels higher than the mini- 
mum in accordance with the experience 
the appointee has had in similar positions 
elsewhere. 


Item in the North Adams Transcript, 
July 10, 1956 

Bosron—Without any of the debate 
expected in some — the House 
yesterday suspended rules to pass the 
so-called “freedom” bill to allow the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts trustees control 
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over the pay and hiring of the profes- 
sional and teaching personnel of the 
school. The bill now goes to the Senate. 


Item in the Worcester Telegram, 
July 24, 1956 


The Senate passed and sent along to 
the Governor a bill which would allow 
the University of Massachusetts to hire 
professional workers at rates higher than 
those set in state salary grades, provided 
the applicants had satisfactory experi- 
ence in other states. The measure was 


previously passed by the House. 
Item in the Boston Herald, July 27, 1956 


Governor Herter yesterday signed into 
law an act authorizing the trustees of 
the University of Massachusetts to hire 
teaching personnel at higher pay than 
is permitted under state salary scales. 

He also declared it to be an emergency 
law to make it effective at once instead 
of after the usual 90-day waiting period. 
Herter said he made it an emergency law 
so that the university could fill several 
vacancies in its professional staff before 
classes start in September. 


On November 1, 1956 President Mather made another report to the faculty 
of the University of Massachusetts. An excerpt from this speech shows the 
spirit in which he accepted the victory. 


On July 27th Governor Herter signed 
the Freedom Bill, Chapter 556 of the 
General Laws of 1956, for the University 
of Massachusetts. Two weeks later a 
supplemental appropriation of $100,000 
for the implementation of this Act made 
it possible for the Board of Trustees of 
the University of Massachusetts to take 
unilateral, self-considered, and _self- 
determinant action early in September 
creating additional full professorships in 
a number necessary to establish the ratio 
of associate and full professors to assist- 
ant and instructor level positions within 


the 45% to 55% ratio previously recom- 
mended by the Administration. The ac- 
tion included the hiring of professors at 
rates above the minimum under the 
established state schedule of salaries, 
all this independently for the first time 
since 1924. These actions were taken 
without «asking a group of clerks in 
Boston, and after appropriation, without 
filing of papers or review by the same 
group. This is an historical achieve- 
ment. Just as an aside, some elements 
of the entrained entourage expressed, 
through campus grapevine, the opinion 
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that the Administration would probably 
be turning public cartwheels over this 
particular point in evolution. I am tell- 


lll 
prestige, enabling the distaff side to pour 
tea gracefully in proper rank at social 
functions, but rather a position of ad- 


ing you instead, and very quietly, that 
the bill accomplished 90% of what we 
expected it to, and that the processes 


ministrative responsibility from which 
merit recommendations, promotion rec- 
ommendations, recommendations for 
under it are working very smoothly. granting or withholding salary incre- 
The real challenge in this legislation is ments, hiring recommendations and fir- 
that the responsibility of evaluation of img recommendations are forwarded to 

rofessional staff is now a real responsi- the Deans, the Provost, and the President 
bility in the hands of the heads of de- for final Board action working only and 
partments and through the members of always toward the development of the 
those departments. The head of depart- highest caliber professional staff possible 
ment position is not a sinecure for social and on a day-to-day—year-to-year basis. 
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Wiaur is it that the young teacher needs in order to feel satisfaction in his 
work? Perhaps he needs to be given confidence and comfort. ... The re- 
ceiving institution doesn’t begin to do justice to the new man whom it receives. 
It should set up seminars, conferences, v0ssibly a complete program that could 
be called an internship, in order to ae sure that the newcomer understands 
not so much his duties in the classroom as his duties in the institution: They 
are often complicated and mysterious. It should also make him feel he has 
joined an intellectual community—I am echoing Mr. Wilson again, but I am 
desirous of making it more particular than he did, by saying that the newcomer 
ought to be taken on as an equal of all the members of the department, which 
is notoriously not done. 

It is precisely on this account that I maintain, as the British universities 
tacitly maintain, that experience is of no consequence. The young English 
scholar is from the outset the equal of Gilbert Murray and at the high table 
he says, “Murray, pass me the salt.” He doesn’t go through the kowtowing 
which oddly enough we have instituted in our otherwise democratic university. 
—From “Conserving for Teaching the Talent We Do Get—New and Old,” 
by Jacques Barzun, in Expanding Resources for College Teaching, published 
by the American Council on Education 1956. 
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HAROLD J. DUDLEY 


Wei MAY prove to be a renaissance 
in higher education among private 
institutions of America is in the making 
in North Carolina. Unique in the annals 
of higher education in the United States, 
a new college is being conceived along 
different lines from any before. The in- 
stitution, by order of the Synod of North 
Carolina, Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, will be located at Laurin- 
burg, in Scotland County. The initial 
cost of the college, which will open in 
four or five years, will range from five to 
ten million dollars, including endow- 
ment. 

The proposed institution will be the 
result of a three-year study which was 
made by the Synod of North Carolina of 
its own institutions under a grant from 
the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation. Some of the nation’s most dis- 
tinguished educators guided the synod 
in the survey. Among them were Dr. 
Oliver C. Carmichael, then president of 
the University of Alabama and former 
president of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching; Dr. 
Francis C. Rosecrance, formerly dean at 
New York University, who served as 
chairman of the Advisory Council to the 
synod’s committee; Dr. Sarah Blanding, 
president of Vassar College; Dr. John D. 
Millett, president of Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, and director of the recent 
study by the Commission on Financing 
Higher Education; Dr. John O. Gross, 
executive secretary of higher education 
for the Methodist Church; Thomas A. 
Spragens, President of Stephens College; 
and others. The directors who made the 
study were Dr. Roger P. McCutcheon, 
then dean of the Graduate School, Tu- 
lane University, and Dr. Donald C. 


Agnew, now secretary of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Consultants who assisted in the 
study included Dr. Taylor Cole, Duke 
University; Dr. Paul B. Sears, Yale Uni- 
versity; Dr. Myron Wicke, Board of Edu- 
cation, Methodist Church, Nashville, 
Tennessee; Dr. Hoyt Blackwell, Mars 
Hill College, Asheville, North Carolina; 
and Dean Noble Hendrix, University of 
Miami, Miami, Florida. 

Concerning the report of their study 
and the action by the Synod of North 
Carolina, Dr. Alvin C. Eurich, of the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
says, 

I would regard the study and the action 
as one of the most significant things which 
has taken place in higher education in 
church-related colleges generally through- 
out the country for a generation. ... The 
Survey Commission made recommendations 
which, if put into effect, might have a far- 
reaching influence, not only on the Pres- 
byterian colleges of North Carolina, but 
quite generally on church-related colleges 
throughout the United States... . I know 
of no other group in the United States that 
is working as vigorously to strengthen 
church-related colleges as the Presbyterian 
Synod of North Carolina. 


The report, adopted by the synod in 
1955,' recommended the merger of three 
existing institutions in North Carolina— 
Flora Macdonald College, a senior col- 
lege for women, located at Red Springs, 
founded in 1896, with a student body of 
341; Peace Junior College for Women, 
located at Raleigh, founded in 1872, with 


*Copies of this report, The Church and 
Higher Education—Report to the Synod of 
North Carolina, may be obtained free of charge 
by writing to Rev. Harold J. Dudley, Box 6325, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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a student body of 278; and Presbyterian 
Junior College for Men, located at Max- 
ton, founded in 1929, with a student body 
of 185. It also recommended the estab- 
lishment of a consolidated four-year, co- 
educational, quality institution, emphasiz- 
ing the humanities. All governing bodies 
related to the institutions involved have 
taken official actions to consummate the 
establishment of the college. 

By order of the synod a board of trus- 
tees numbering thirty- two was organized 
in October 1955, and has full plans in 
motion for the merger and establish 
ment of the new institution. The pro- 
gram, from the outset, included con- 
ducting a campaign for funds in 1956 
for a minimum of $3,000,000 (total 
pledged was in excess of $5,000,000); the 
selection of the town and site for the 
location of the college; securing of archi- 
tects and developing plans for buildings; 
choosing administrative personnel; adopt- 
ing of standards which will determine 
the curriculums; the choice of a name; 
and other necessary concomitants to the 
task of bringing the institution into 
being. 

Perhaps the most significant thing 
about the entire undertaking is that 
leading educators in the nation, includ- 
ing some of those who were with the 
project from the beginning, are serving 
as consultants in guiding the trustees to 
establishing the college on the basis of 
the wisest known philosophy and prin 
ciples of higher education. It is this 
which helps to make the program unique, 
for there is a determination to innovate 
rather than to follow set patterns. Dr. 
Eurich has been helpful in steering pre- 
liminary thought and planning, as the 
following statement will indicate: 


It seems to me that a new college of this 
kind under the auspices of the Presbyterian 
Church and growing out of a full recogni- 
tion of the needs of our times, has a rare 
opportunity in setting up a program that 
points to the future. I think it would be 
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unfortunate if this new college merely copies 
other institutions that are carrying on a 
respectable program but unimaginative. . . . 
I am sure that you are basing your plans 
upon a great vision for not only the future 
of this college, but the future of higher edu- 
cation in America. 


For many years thoughtful members 
of the Presbyterian constituency in the 
Synod of North Carolina were concerned 
about its program of higher education. 
In addition to three Presbyterian senior 
colleges, three junior colleges, and a pri- 
vate high school in the bounds of the 
synod, there are two other Presbyterian 
institutions within the bounds of that 
part of the Synod of Appalachia which 
lies in the western part of the state of 
North Carolina. (The entire Presby- 
terian Church in the United States, em- 
bracing sixteen synods has all told only 
twenty-eight institutions of higher learn- 
ing.) In 1951 the synod’s Committee on 
Higher Education confronted the synod 
with the issue by pointing out that “ques- 
tions have been raised as to whether all 
these institutions are most happily lo- 
cated ... and as to the ultimate useful- 
ness af certain institutions as prese ntly 
conceived,” and proceeded to say, 

Your Committee does not possess the pro- 
fessional competence to give serious answer 
to the above questions or others which might 
oroperly be raised. Such questions can only 
a answered adequately and intelligently by 
a thorough-going study made by persons 
who are at the same time sympathe tic with 
the educational aims of the church and pro 
fessionally competent to evaluate the pres- 
ent work and future usefulness of our al- 
ready existing institutions. Your Commit 
tee would like to recommend that such a 
study be made and that it guide us in the 
formulation of our future policies. Yet we 
hesitate to make such recommendation. We 
remember that the Synod saw fit to ignore 
the able and expensive Works Report of a 
decade We would strongly favor that 
a new and competent study be made only 
if there were assurance that the Synod 
would be committed to follow the advice of 


ago. 
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such a study when it was made. Most de- 
cisions relative to educational institutions 
are made in the frame-work of emotion, per- 
sonal loyalties and antipathies. It is to be 
doubted that the Committee can ever con- 
struct the strong educational program which 
we should have on this basis. In fact, we 
believe that unless serious study be made 
and followed, no intelligent approach to the 
educational problems which confront the 


Synod is possible. 


At the same meeting of the synod the 
writer, serving as secretary of higher 
education, pointed out that the problem 
at that time was twofold: “the want of 
ade squate financial support for the exist- 
ing institutions and the want of Presby- 
terian students in these institutions.” 
Contributions from the synod the pre- 
vious year comprised only 10 percent of 
the income of the seven institutions. (It 
should be pointed out, however, that the 
per c apita gift at that time was consider- 
ably in excess of that by other major de- 
nominations in the area to their institu- 
tions.) At that time, though the Presby- 
terian constituency of the state was not 
more than 5 percent of the total popula- 
tion, 15 percent of students in all insti- 
tutions of higher learning were Presby- 
terian. However, of all students in Pres- 
byterian institutions of higher learning, 
47.27 percent were non- Presbyte rians. 

In 1952 the synod approved a report 
of its Committee on Higher Education, 
which committed the synod to action, as 
follows: 


The Synod, however, should not commit 
itself to action on this matter [the making of 
a request for and the acceptance of a grant 
from the Ford Foundation} unless it is pre- 
pared to enter ee into the 
study and to implement the findings of the 
study, as they will strengthen the educa- 
tional arm of the Synod. 


From the beginning it was the hope of 
those making and guiding the study that 


it might become a pilot plan for other 
studies across the nation. With the in- 
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creased pressure on private institutions 
to maintain economic status, not to men- 
tion competition with public education, 
similar situations to that in North Caro- 
lina occur across the nation. (Some of 
the advisers imply that the situation as 
regards “too many colleges” is even 
worse in other areas.) Already studies 
are in progress in other parts of the 
country. In the Presbyterian Church 
alone studies are either under way or 
recently completed in Virginia and 
Florida. As early as the first of 1955, Dr. 
John O. Gross wrote to the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education as follows: 


Let me tell you again how much the aid 
your Foundation gave to the Presbyterians 
in North Carolina has helped all of us. We 
have recently made a study of higher educa- 
tion for Methodists in Georgia, and we drew 
heavily upon the experiences of the Pres- 
byterian study in North Carolina. 


The writer has examined the Virginia 
study, and finds that there are sections of 
the North Carolina report copied either 
in full or with slight amendments. 

In North Carolina, it was discovered 
that the synod, composed at the time of 
the study of 130,000 members, was en- 
deavoring to support too many institu- 
tions. According to the advisers, approxi- 
mately 100,000 constituents are essential 
to the successful financial support of a 
senior college and half that number of a 
junior college. Either the synod should 
reduce the number of its institutions or 
substantially increase its financial sup- 
port. It was further pointed out that the 
trend in higher education today is to- 
wards coeducation, and in private edu- 
cation away from junior college educa- 
tion. The experts proved that quality 
education today is expensive, an that 
institutions which will survive are those 
which will provide the best of faculties 
and facilities, neither of which is an eco- 
nomic luxury. Deeply concerned, how- 
ever, for the best returns on the financial 
investment in an institution of higher 
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learning today, the advisers declared that 
by and large the best stewardship invest- 
ment is in the four-year coeducational 
institution. 

Certainly, one of the things meant by 
the synod’s action is that it is interested 
in “quality education,” and that here- 
after the synod intends to invest its 
money in four-year colleges, which the 
report maintains is the wisest and sound- 
est investment that can be made. The 
report favors a small college but defines 
that to be within the limits of “the mini- 
mum optimum enrollment,” regarded by 
experts to be from approximately 600 to 
1,000. This doubtless spells out a policy 
of selection of students, since by 1970 the 
college enrollment in the United States 
will be double the present enrollment, 
and the Presbyterian constituency will 
doubtless increase proportionately. How- 
ever, the report is clear in stating that b 
adequate endowment for scholarship aid 
opportunity should be afforded any stu- 
dent who qualifies to pursue study in 
higher education. 

The desired product of the proposed 
new Presbyterian college in the Synod of 
North Carolina is quality alumni—lead- 
ers of tomorrow. A secretary of one of 
the foundations in the United States, 
after reading the report, commented: 


It is an excellent report, and it surely 
strikes a sympathetic vein with us here. 
We are definitely “quality” minded rather 
than “quantity” minded. . .. Private money 
is not so tied down to the mass. It can be 
selective of its targets as the tax money can- 
not be, and because of these facts it is the 

rime responsibility of the private money to 
Pe selective and to do a quality job which 
the tax money cannot do. In the long run, 
it is a very big question whether the private 
money does not really do the greater pro- 
ductive job for the future of the race. 


It was with “the future of the race” 
that the advisers in the study were most 
concerned. They were thinking of the 
influence the Christian church through 
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higher education should have on the 
masses of this nation in the year 2000 
A.D. and after, when they proposed that 
“a college must be excellent to be influ- 
ential,” and asserted that by necessity 
today the institution which is to survive 
must be sufficiently endowed and should 
possess the best in facilities and equip- 
ment. Dr. Rosecrance, speaking apropos 
of this, said: “We have a road to chart 
for the next fifty years.... We will cling 
to primary values. ... Parents are going 
to Puild a different culture. . . . The idea 
of service must be restored and placed 
in family life as well as in the schools.” 

Not since 1861 has there been such 
unanimity of purpose among the citizens 
of eighteen towns and as many or more 
counties in the eastern part of North 
Carolina which vied one with another in 
bidding for the new institution. A rec- 
ommendation of the synod was to the 
effect that the new institution should be 
located in the eastern part of the state. 
The movement was ecumenical in na- 
ture, cutting across all lines, drawing to- 
gether all faiths and denominations, busi- 
ness interests, and social strata. Repre- 
sentatives of the towns reported that 
nothing before had so united the citizens 
in a common cause transcending eco- 
nomic and social considerations. One 
was reminded of the inimitable words of 
Dr. John D. Millett, in one of the nu- 
merous sessions during the days when 
the study was in progress, namely that 
“there are times when men must rise 
above principle.” 

So it was that the cultural advantages 
which accrue to a community in whose 
midst a college is to be located became 
the foci of interest. So enthusiastic were 
the communities that one of them, a 
county seat, bidding for the institution, 
though boasting fewer than 1,000 resi- 
dents and 100 Presbyterians, established 
a foundation to educate young men and 
women in the new college regardless of 
its location. When a representative of 
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one of the towns was told that of neces- 
sity disappointment would come to all 
but one community because they could 
not all win, his immediate reply was, 
“But they can't lose.” 

The eighteen towns seeking the col- 
lege offered a total in excess of $20,000,- 
000 to secure the institution. The suc- 
cessful town, Laurinburg, North Caro- 
lina, offered $3,000,000. In addition the 
Synod of North Carolina has pledged 
$1,600,000. Adding to these sums the 
assets of the existing colleges which are 
to be merged, the new institution has 
now initial assets of $6,000,000 or better. 
Since the doors of the merged institution 
will not be opened before 1960 or 1961, 
it is likely that by that time the assets 
of the institution will approach from 
eight to nine million dollars. 

Governor Luther A. Hodges of North 
Carolina is quoted as saying that the 
higher education movement begun by 
the Presbyterians is the finest thing that 
ever happened in the state. Dr. A. C. 
Marts of the New York firm of Marts and 
Lundy has said that what the Presby- 
terians are doing in North Carolina “is 
the most statesmanlike thing I know any- 
thing about in higher education.” 

The publicity alone for the cause of 
higher education is immeasurable. For 
nearly twelve months every newspaper 
in the eastern and central parts of the 
state carried daily front-page stories on 
higher education in North Carolina, past, 
present, and predicted. One partisan is 
quoted as saying that the primary inter- 
est of the tens of thousands of people 
participating in the program was not 
commercial but “cultural and spiritual— 
a genuine desire on the part of all the 
people, everywhere, to uplift the com- 
munities in which they live and the 
whole area of Eastern North Carolina.” 

The A. N. Marquis Company of Chi- 
cago, publishers of Who's Who in 
America, in their quarterly bulletin ap- 
pearing in the spring of 1955, reported 
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on the North Carolina study under the 
caption, “How Much Is a Private Edu- 
cational Institution Worth to a Com- 
munity?” The article stated in part: 

The answers to these and other questions 
are being worked out in a process now going 
on in eastern North Carolina, where three 
colleges are being consolidated into one 
larger and stronger institution. 


The article regards the North Carolina 
study as significant and refers to North 
Carolina as a “laboratory state ... in a 
development that may affect many other 
commonwealths, just as Indiana was a 
laboratory state a few years back in the 
great movement to interest private enter- 
prise in private education.” The writer 
raises a doubt as to the wisdom of the 
merger but continues: 


These [actions] have awakened North 
Carolinians as nothing else could do, and if 
they awaken other communities to an aware- 
ness of their obligations to existing institu- 
tions, a great good will have been accom- 
plished. 

Not the least remarkable fact about this 
whole affair is the number of towns which 
sought the new college, the amounts of 
money they bid, and their disappointment 
at losing! .. . The size of each community 
emphasizes a willingness to make great 
financial sacrifices to get a college. The 
moral of the North Carolina situation is con- 
tained in the proof it affords of the wisdom 
of not taking too lightly the benefits of being 
in or near a college community. Also, and 
incidentally, it is a situation which offers 
encouragement to those who fear an im- 
balance in education due to the growth in 
size and number of tax-supported higher 
educational institutions. ... Are we now 
upon the threshold of an era when denomi- 
nations are unable, and communities un- 
willing, to preserve the small independent 
educational institutions? The million-dollar- 
plus bids in North Carolina would seem to 
answer this question with a big NO! 


The philosophy and principles which 
produced the North Carolina report are 
summed up as follows: 
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1. Education is expensive business. In 
fact, this is so true that private education 
is all but prohibitive. The report on the 
study of the institutions of the Synod of 
North Carolina revealed that an addi- 
tional minimum income of $455,000 a 
year = an additional $18,000,000 to 
provide for needed buildings and en- 
dowment would still “leave the Presby- 
terians with seven colleges of approxi- 
mately the same size that they are now 
and with much the same differences in 
educational quality,” and this sum would 
still be insufficient “to guarantee high 
quality if it must be divided among so 
many institutions.” The report quotes 
William Allen White as saying, 


If Christianity is to survive, it must sur- 
vive in the environment made by Christian 
leaders. . . . Unless those who believe in a 
Christian civilization are willing to sacrifice 
of their good hard-earned cash to educate 
Christian leaders, they will find in a few 
generations that their dream has vanished. 

After all it comes to this: Is the Christian 
faith strong enough in this country to pay 
for its own maintenance? If the American 
churchmen fail to support the kind of col- 
leges that turn out Christian leaders, Ameri- 
can life under another leadership soon will 
close the churches. 


The question for churchmen, then, is, 
since church money is sacred, what is 
the best stewardship of the church dol- 
lar? The report concludes: 


We are under moral compulsion to use 
the resources at our command so as to de- 
rive the largest possible good from them. 
The church has no right, in deference to 
sentiment, or to an established pattern of 
procedure, to get less from its dollar than 
it otherwise could do. Only the wisest 
stewardship is a moral use of the gifts of 
God's people. 


2. Quality education is indispensable. 
Education to be influential must be ex- 
cellent. This is particularly true of Chris- 
tian education which has as its goal the 
training of full-rounded leaders in the 
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society of tomorrow. Thus there devolves 
upon the church the necessity of strength- 
ening and improving its educational pro- 
gram. This may be done either by sub- 
sidizing existing institutions, by realistic 
support far beyond present support, or 
by the merging of some existing institu- 
tions and adequately supporting them. 
In any event an e fort should const uitly 
be made by the church to lift its stand- 
ards to that level which will establish 
Christian higher education in the posi- 
tion of leadership which is second to 
none; hence, a criterion for public higher 
education, rather than vice versa. Thus, 
Christian higher education should lead 
and not merely copy secular education, 
should enunciate principles of education 
and a philosophy for all education rather 
than imitate public education. In this 
way the desired balance between pub- 
lic and private higher education may 
be maintained by quality if not by quan- 
tity. It is in this particular sphe re— 
quality education—that church colleges 
have the opportunity to be supreme, for 
Christian higher education allows for the 
preservation of certain values which may 
be preserved only by a church college— 
what the North Carolina re port refers 
to as “plus values.” These are spiritual 
values, cultural values, and personal 
values, which while not “limited to the 
church’s program of education, yet its 
institutions have in a unique way the 
responsibility for fostering of the great 
spiritual ideals that Christian people 
have cherished.” The church college was 
the first to combine the Greek, Roman, 
and Hebrew traditions, merging the 
ethical and moral with the aesthetic and 
cultural, with genius and order, embody- 
ing the liberal and humanistic studies. 
According to the report: 


Education and religion working together, 
help people to achieve personal unity. . . . 
Subject matter, too, presented neither in an 
impiously intellectual manner nor in a 
piously anti-intellectual fashion, can intro- 
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duce college young men and women into 
the history of religions, Christianity in par- 
ticular; provide a realistic frame of refer- 
ence to give ultimate meaning and worth to 
personality; focus values to serve command- 
ing personal ends of living; encourage 
young people to articulate their personal 
faith in terms of a Christian philosophy of 
life. . . . Instruction of this kind requires 
more scholarship, not less. ... There is a 
guarantee here of more genuine freedom be- 
cause more real alternatives are recognized 
and examined. ... Nevertheless, the real 
test of the plus factors in a college lies not 
in the role that the religious spirit plays in 
courses, not in the number of sealers re- 
ligious activities or groups, nor in the formal 
courses in religion. The real test is: does 
the religious spirit permeate the college at- 
mosphere? . . . The church college must 
continue to be the chief source from which 
society draws its leadership and the church 
its leaders—clergy and laity both. 


3. Coeducation is the predominant 
trend today. The study does not develop 
the philosophy of this trend, but it was 
not neglected in the conversations which 
produced the importance of the prin- 
ciple. It is tied in with the fact of mount- 
ing costs, the preference of the majority 
of girls for coeducation, and the normal 
procedure in a democratic society. 

4. Municipal junior college education 
is rapidly expanding. 

5. All higher education has become 
highly competitive. 


6. The successful operation of an in- 
stitution of higher learning today is pro- 
portionately in ratio to locations (a) a 
center of population to provide support 
and day students; (b) a cultural com- 
munity; and (c) proximity to such facili- 
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ties as transportation, accommodations, 
hospitals, etc. 

7. Education guarantees freedom of 
society in proportion that education itself 
is free. The educators making the study 
held that this is best realized in Christian 
higher education. 

8. Finally, the church has a primary 
responsibility for the increasing number 
of its own students on the campuses of 
nonchurch institutions. Suffice it to say 
that the number on nonchurch campuses 
is far in excess of those on the church 
campuses themselves. 

In closing, there are two safeguards 
which should be observed by those who 
contemplate making similar studies and 
taking similar actions to those under- 
taken in North Carolina. First, in fram- 
ing recommendations it has been dis- 
covered that it would be wise to provide 
for alternate recommendations. It is 
possible that pure logic might lead to 
such drastic recommendations that it 
would be impossible to undertake them 
immediately, or at all, whereas alter- 
nate recommendations might be under- 
taken step by step until the whole has 
been accomplished. Second, if the rec- 
ommendations involve mergers, it is sug- 
gested that those responsible for con- 
summating the mergers employ the most 
expert engineers available for guiding in 
the selection of the proper location of 
the institution. Competition has its 
merits but also its demerits both during 
and following the “campaign.” Fortu- 
nately, capable eae concerns are 
available. Costs for their services are 
inconsequential in terms of other con- 
siderations. 
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GORDON M. HARRINGTON 


IGHER education in this country 
H sprang from the need for educa- 
tional preparation of the clergy. Though 
the objective was vocational, the cur- 
riculum content needed for the purpose 
was broad. In addition, college Louites 
were self-reproducing with a resulting 
tendency to perpetuate existing concep- 
tions of the nature, function, and content 
of advanced education. Accordingly, 
collegiate education became firmly estab- 
lished in the pattern of broad liberal 
studies. 

The changes in life precipitated by the 
industria] revolution with its accompany- 
ing specialization of occupational func- 
tion created pressures for specialized 
higher education preparatory to a num- 
ber of vocations. One of the most 
marked of these was the demand for 
engineering education which arose in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
In the face of strong resistance from 
college faculties who felt that higher 
education was being prostituted on the 
narrow altar of economic utility, schools 
of engineering soon were permanent fix- 
tures on the collegiate educational scene. 
In the twentieth century history has 
again been repeating itself with the tech- 
nical institute bearing much the same 
relationship to the junior college as for- 
merly the engineering school bore to the 
liberal arts college. 

While all is not “sweetness and light” 
among the philosophers of higher educa- 
tion on the problems of intensive tech- 
nical education vis-A-vis broad liberal 
studies, the real question is no longer 
one of value judgments but rather one 
of facing the facts of life in our present 
culture. Two basic forces are going to 
influence development in the com bn 


future of educational programs beyond 
the high school. First, in a society where 
most people must work for a living the 
demands of employers cannot be ig- 
nored. Second, the substantial propor- 
tion of able high school graduates not 
seeking further education is a matter of 
considerable current concern. There is 
some evidence to indicate that many of 
these young people come from families 
of limited means or of noncollegiate 
orientation and that they will respond 
only to further educational programs 
whose economic utility is clearly evident 
to them. Whether or not the value 
judgments underlying these pressures 
are narrow or unsound, the fact is, they 
will shape the development of a con- 
siderable segment of higher education in 
the next few years. The philosopher 
who backs broad liberal studies may per- 
haps console himself with the possibility 
that in the more distant future the role 
of the technical institute may evolve to- 
ward a broader program, just as did that 
of the engineering school, once its utility 
was recognized and its graduates faced 
wider responsibilities. 

The Connecticut story on technical 
institutes is perhaps of broad interest 
since it indicates how some of these 
needs develop, the extent of the need, 
and some techniques which are generall 
applicable to basic planning of speatdl 
ized postsecondary education. Perhaps 
of most significance is that Connecticut, 
which is typical of New England in its 
conservatism and inclination to move in 
new directions only when the evidence is 
unequivocal and the need clearly evi- 
dent, is planning a major educational 
development arising from careful exami- 
nation of its own needs and experience. 
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Following the war, veterans’ demands 
for educational opportunity in technical 
fields led to the establishment by the 
Connecticut State Board of Education 
of the Connecticut Engineering Institute 
in Hartford, now known as the State 
Technical Institute. At the time of es- 
tablishment it was believed that the de- 
mand for technical education was a 
purely temporary postwar emergency 

henomenon and no plans were made 
* permanent housing of the institute. 
Rather, the institute led a peripatetic ex- 
istence first occupying a section of the 
local vocational high school, then an 
old elementary school building, and 
more recently quarters of reasonable ad- 
equacy, leased over a store block in the 
center of the city. 

At the present time the school offers 
regular curriculums in mechanical tech- 
nology, tool technology, and electrical 
technology, all of which are ECPD ac- 
credited. It also offers a large variety of 
courses in the evening. Administratively 
the institute is regarded as an upward 
extension of the Connecticut vocational 
school system. The vocational philosophy 
applies. The essential distinctions are 
in the curriculum which is pitched at a 
higher level of demand on the student 
and which is concerned with mental 
skills of a technical nature rather than 
manipulative skills of a craft nature. 

Contrary to expectations, the demand 
for engineering-technician education did 
not decline with the passing of the vet- 
eran enrollment bulge. Between the 
opening of the school in 1946 and the 
close of the 1955-56 school year enroll- 
ments of full-time students rose from 32 
to 164. In the same period of time the 
evening program which originally served 
115 people had increased to 947 en 
rollees. By this time the demand had 
grown to such magnitude that it far 
outstripped the available facilities and 
the institute was forced to establish ex- 
tremely stringent admission standards 
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both for the full-time program and for 
the extension program. 

By the summer of 1954 the State Tech- 
nical Institute had turned out 248 gradu- 
ates. Of these 178 were employed, 97 
percent of these being employed in the 
field for which they had prepared. 
Twenty-nine were attending engineering 
colleges pursuing work toward the bac- 
calaureate degree, 36 were in the Armed 
Forces, one was deceased, and one who 
had just returned from service was un- 
employed. The oe three grad- 
uates could not be locate 

By 1954 the success of its graduates in 
industry, the highly favorable attitudes 
of the industrial world, and the demands 
on the part of students for admission had 
established State Technical Institute as 
a permanent fixture on the Connecticut 
educational scene. It was clearly evident 
that permanent facilities were needed. 
Accordingly, the General Assembly in 
1955 on recommendation of the State 
Board of Education appropriated funds 
for an educational facility in Hartford 
which was to house the Hartford Reg- 
ional Technical School, a vocational high 
school, but also was to provide a capac- 
ity for 360 students in a technical insti- 
tute program. At this same session 
a bill was independently introduced 
through local industrial and educational 
groups to appropriate funds for building 
a technical institute in Norwalk. This 
bill barely failed of passage. 

While it is fruitless to speculate what 
might have happened under different 
circumstances, it is probable that the bill 
failed primarily because the state had no 
policies on technical institute develop- 
ment. The existing institute in Hart- 
ford had grown like Topsy and by ac- 
cident. It could scarcely . discontinued 
but on the other hand the state had not 
faced the problem of whether or not a 
broad technical institute program should 
be provided under public auspices. How- 
ever, the industrial pressures which had 
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led to the introduction of the Norwalk 
bill continued to mount and the State 
Board of Education initiated a study to 
determine technician needs and to make 
concrete proposals for action. 

It was first necessary to develop a 
definition of the term “technician” to 
which the study could be tied. To this 
end a preliminary statement was devel- 
oped and then reworked by a committee 
of personnel managers. The final prod- 
uct was the definition of three major 
job levels in technical occupations re- 
quiring significant amounts of training. 
These follow: 


A. Mechanic level 
1. High degree of manipulative skill 


2. Theoretical and technical knowledge 
sufficient to translate blueprints and 
specifications into the machine and 
tool operations necessary to make the 
product 

3. Average intelligence sufficient for job 
duties 


B. Technician level 


1. Practical knowledge of production or 
laboratory processes 


2. Knowledge of fundamental st gone 


ing and scientific theory and prin- 
ciples 
3. Can apply engineering principles and 
techniques to the solution of common 
problems 
. Above average intelligence necessary 
for job duties 
C. Engineer level 
1.. Thorough knowledge of engineering 
and scientific theory and principles 
2. Practical knowledge obtained on the 
job 
3. Can apply principles and develop 
new techniques for the solution of 


difficult problems 


4. Superior intelligence required 


Whatever may be the crudity of these 
definitions they have been found mean- 
ingful to personnel managers and en- 
gineering department heads in that they 
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specify distinctions between jobs accord- 
ing to the practical knowledge or skill 
required, the theoretical knowledge re- 
quired, the level of problem-solving be- 
havior required, and the general intelli- 
gence level necessary. 

It will be noted that these definitions 
apply to job levels and not to individuals, 
In practice some technician graduates 
with added experience may be capable 
of functioning at the engineer level 
while some graduate engineers may not 
be capable of working above the tech- 
nician level. These are matters of in- 
dividual differences in ability while the 
educational concern is with the type of 
education most appropriate as prepara- 
tion for each level. Thus, most appro- 
priate avenues for the entry into the 
three levels are vocational-technical 
schools, technical institutes, and engi- 
neering schools, respectively, assuming 
that preparation should be offered at the 
lowest grade level at which the content 
can be mastered in order to maximize 
educational efficiency. In expanding 
upon these definitions for discussion 
purposes the pamphlet of the Technical 
Institute Division of the American 
Society for Engineering Education, The 
Engineering Technician, proved to be 
a particularly valuable document. 

Given agreement on a definition of 
technician it was possible to turn to 
the core of the Connecticut study—a 
survey of industrial need for technicians. 
To this end a questionnaire was devel- 
oped and tried out in one section of the 
state. The final questionnaire contained 
questions on the present employment 
and job vacancies for engineers, tech- 
nicians, and others. Questions were also 
included covering the proportion of en- 
gineering time spent working at the 
technician level and about optimum 
staffing of technicians and engineers. 
Provision was also made for information 
regarding sources of technicians, turn- 
over, and kinds of training needed both 
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for full-time technician programs and in 
extension work. 

To carry out the survey, committees 
of personnel managers were organized 
in each area of the state through the co- 
operation of the local manufacturers as- 
sociation or manufacturers division of 
the chamber of commerce. After a train- 
ing session and a discussion of the 
methods and purposes of the survey the 
personnel managers and officers of the 
cooperating association prepared lists of 
all of the local concerns which, in their 
judgment, would use engineers or tech- 
nicians. These lists were then divided 
up among the personnel managers on 
the committees and each individual 
made arrangements to interview the per- 
sonnel managers of the companies on 
his list. For small companies the inter- 
views were with officers of the com- 
panies, for medium-sized companies the 
interviews were with the personnel man- 
agers, while for large companies it was 
sometimes necessary to have a joint in- 
terview with the personnel manager, 
the chief engineer, and the research di- 
rector. 

The interview technique was to pre- 
sent the job-level definitions and sup- 
porting information and discuss these 
with the company representatives until 
it became apparent that there was clear 
understanding and agreement. This was 
an extremely vital part of the interview 
because the term “technician” has such 
widely different meanings in different 
industries and in different companies. 
In some companies, particularly in the 
chemical industry, production workers 
were labeled as technicians; in others 
craftsmen were called technicians; and 
in still others certain kinds of engineers 
were so designated. Similarly it was 
not uncommon to find technician posi- 
tions under a job title of engineer. Once 
the definitions used in this study were 
understood and agreed upon it was pos- 
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sible to ask the questions on the ques- 
tionnaire on that basis. 

The discerning reader who has had 
some experience with this type of in- 
vestigation will recognize that in some 
cases the person interviewed would not 
have the information required at his 
finger tips, and some a within the 
company would be necessary. This was 
true, however, only for the larger com- 
panies, and was anticipated by selecting 
as interviewers the personnel managers 
from the larger companies where de- 
tailed internal studies would be neces- 
sary. 

Both before and after the survey a 
number of questions were raised about 
the validity of response. In particular 
it was suggested that many personnel 
managers confronted by an acute per- 
sonnel shortage would overestimate 
their needs. Pinning down present need 
to the actual job requests on file in the 
personnel office was one method of 
meeting this problem. Perhaps the most 
important consideration, however, was 
stressed in the training sessions and in 
the interview itself. Company repre- 
sentatives were well aware of the fact 
that the results of this study were to be 
used in planning publicly supported ed- 
ucational programs. Such programs are 
financed from the tax resources of the 
state. Industry is quite sensitive to the 
corporate tax load. From the point of 
view of industry it is assumed that where 
a need exists provisions to meet that 
need represent an efficient utilization of 
tax funds. On the other hand, should a 
company inflate its needs, planning 
based on these inflated needs would re 
resent a useless tax burden. In the 
opinion of the interviewers and the sur- 
vey staff this consideration was extremely 
effective in begetting carefully con- 
sidered answers to the questions asked. 

Other questions of validity also arose. 
Selecting companies to be surveyed on 
the basis of consensus of manufacturers 
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that these were the companies which 
would account for all the engineering 
technician employment appeared to be 
simple and efficient. Wherever there 
was a case in doubt, the company was 
surveyed, ard a number of companies so 
covered did not employ either engineers 
or technicians. It was anticipated that 
even though a few companies might 
be omitted by accident most of the en- 
gineering and technician employment 
would be accounted for and that this 
would give a conservative base on which 
plans could be built. 

On total employment in all occupa- 
tions the companies surveyed accounted 
for approximately half of the total manu- 
facturing employment in Connecticut. 
However, comparisons with Bureau of 
the Census and Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics data revealed that the proportion of 
known engineering employment and 
known draftsmen employment accounted 
for was directly proportional to the per- 


centage of total manufacturing employ- 


ment covered. In short the companies 
covered appeared to act as a random 
sample of the state industrial picture 
rather than a selected group. 

Both to test the randomness of the 
sample drawn and to determine the re- 
liability of responses, a team of inter- 
viewers was employed and sent out to 
interview a random sample of Connecti- 
cut industries. Data obtained in this 
sample survey were compared with the 
data obtained in the original survey. 
The data obtained in the original survey 
were also analyzed in detail by area and 
industry type and compared with cor- 
responding analyses of Bureau of the 
Census and Bureau of Labor Statistics 
data. Since the original sample — 
to be random for engineers, draftsmen, 
total employment, and ratio of engineers 
to total employment by industry type and 
since the random check sample seemed 
to support this belief, it was assumed 
that the original survey was random 
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with respect to the need for engineering 
technicians. 

Accordingly the survey results were 
treated as a stratified random sample of 
approximately 50 percent of the total 
technician and engineering need. Re- 
sults which are reported here are, there- 
fore, generalizations representing the 
over-all industrial scene in Connecticut. 

In tabulating the results it became 
evident that the need for technicians in 
relation to the over-all need was small 
in textiles, apparel, food, and printing 
and publishing. Accordingly these in- 
dustries were not included in the final 
tabulations. The construction industry 
and public utilities were also omitted 
but for somewhat different reasons. In 
construction it was evident that there 
was a need but the place of the tech- 
nician is not yet well enough established 
in this field to determine its magnitude. 
Since the State Technical Institute in 
Hartford was planning to provide for 
instruction in this area in its new facility, 
it seemed wiser to wait until the Con- 
necticut construction industry had had 
some experience with the institute grad- 
uate before assessing the need. 

It was known that the State Highway 
Department could use a large number 
of technicians. The public utilities pro- 
vided their own training for technicians 
and did not expect to use institute grad- 
uates. There were some indications, 
however, that, should technician educa- 
tion become well established, public util- 
ities would re-examine their personnel 
structure. It was reported, for example, 
that this was beginning to happen in 
New York State where institutes were 
much more firmly established. The Con- 
necticut study then covered the need for 
technicians in Connecticut research and 
manufacturing industries other than 
foods, textiles, apparel, and printing and 
publishing. 

It was indicated previously that, while 
the selection of industries to be sur- 
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veyed was not done on a random sam- 
pling basis, checks with further sur- 
veying gave some reason to believe that 
the samples were in fact representative. 
Estimates of the number of engineers 
and the number of technicians in the 
state could be obtained in three differ- 
ent ways—first from the survey as a 
whole, second from the survey of geo- 
graphic areas of the state, and finally 
from analysis by industry type. All 
three methods yielded re ‘sults that were 
within 10 percent of each other. It 
should be pointed out here that in the 
sequel the choice between bases for 
estimation was determined by what 
seemed the logical situation. It hap- 
pened, however, that each one repre- 
sented the most conservative alterna- 
tive. 

The survey results indicated that there 
were approximately 13,500 engineering 
positions in Connecticut manufacturing 
and research, and 14,600 technician posi- 
tions. Of these, 15 percent of the engi- 
neering positions were vacant and about 
20 percent of the technician positions. 
Since vacant existing positions seem the 
best measure of a personnel shortage 
it is evident that the technician shortage, 
at least in Connecticut, was even more 
acute than the shortage of engineers, 
which had been so much more widely 
publicized. It was also reported that 
16 percent of graduate engineering time 
was spent on work at the technician 
level. However, there were extremely 


wide variations between companies on 
this estimate, ranging from 0 percent to 


75 percent. 


It is quite possible that 
this wide 


variation reflected actual dif- 
ferences between companies especially 
since other responses from the com- 
panies were internally consistent. How- 
ever, the figure should be used with 
caution. Coupled with the evidently 
critical technician shortage, it does indi- 
cate that under circumstances of more 
ready personnel availability the ratio 
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of technicians to engineers would be 
somewhat larger than the ratio found. 

These results showed an actual em- 
ployed ratio of 1.0 technicians per engi- 
neer with a position ratio of 1.1 techni- 
cians per engineer. Both of these were 
below the 1952 United States ratio of 
1.2 technicians per engineer in metal- 
working industries. This indicates the 
estimates of technician deficit are ex- 
tremely conservative when one con- 
siders the ratios of 3 to 1 or 5 to 1 
recommended by the United States Of- 
fice of Education and engineering so- 
cieties, and when several national com- 
panies are now staffing on a policy of 
ratios close to 2 to 1. Even at these 
small ratios the annual need for techni- 
cians is substantial. While there was 
considerable variation between smaller 
companies in their estimates of replace- 
ment rates, the larger companies seemed 
to be in reasonable agreement and came 
close to the average estimate of a re- 
placement and normal expansion rate 
for technicians of 8.7 percent. This rep- 
resents an annual need in Connecticut 
for 1,261 technicians beyond meeting the 
current deficit. 

One factor in this technician shortage 
in Connecticut was the rapid increase 
in engineering employment. Between 
1940 and 1950 the ratio of engineers 
to employees in Connecticut almost 
doubled so that the ratio was close to 
twice the national average. This is 
often considered an indication of em- 
phasis upon research and development 
rather than mass production, a situation 
where the place of the technician seems 
best established. For technical educa- 
tion planning purposes it is also extremely 
significant that no one company ac- 
counted for an unduly substantial part 
of the total need. 

Good judgment dictated that facili- 
ties should be planned to meet the con- 
tinuing or replacement need but not the 
current deficit. Thus allowing for a 
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50 percent attrition rate, it was appar- 
ent that facilities were needed for about 
3,800 students simply to meet replace- 
ment needs without giving any atten- 
tion to alleviating the deficit which it 
is evident will increase before facilities 
can be provided. 

A critical question became whether 
or not there will be sufficient student 
demand for a program of this size. An- 
other study found a potential demand 
in 1965 for public junior college pro- 
grams of 25,340. New York State ex- 
perience suggested that a substantial 
portion of this group would be potential 
institute students, although this would 
of course be conditioned to a consider- 
able extent by the kinds of terminal 
programs available. It did seem rea- 
sonable though to expect that 15 per- 
cent of this group would prefer to en- 
roll in technical institute programs. 

The approach finally used was that of 
the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education which took the two-year post- 
secondary potential to be those youth 
above the fiftieth percentile in general 
mental ability and the four-year potential 
to be those above the sixty-sixth percen- 
tile. The two-year terminal potential is 
then the group between the fiftieth and 
the sixty-sixth percentile in general men- 
tal ability. The technical institute poten- 
tial was taken as the group which also 
was above the median in scientific apti- 
tude. These criteria were substantiated 
by studies of the State Technical Insti- 
tute testing program. On the conserva- 
tive assumption that general mental abil- 
ity and scientific aptitude are independ- 
ent qualities and that the technician po- 
tential is predominantly male, it was 
found that student potential was just suf- 
ficient to meet need. The essential prob- 
lem, then, is to tap the full potential. 

The education of full-time students 
does not represent the only service a 
technical institute provides to the in- 
dustrial community. Technological de- 
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velopment has necessitated a continuing 
technical education program for those 
already employed if they are to remain 
abreast of the field. Employers’ reports 
of the numbers of their employees who 
definitely needed technical courses of 
one kind or another showed a potential 
of 9,275 in extension enrollment. This 
figure may indicate need, but potential 
extension enrollments are very much 
subject to the vagaries of human be- 
havior. Since the extension enrollment 
at the State Technical Institute in Hart- 
ford was 57 percent of the indicated 
Hartford potential it might be inferred 
that the minimum state-wide dernand 
for extension institute programs was 
5,300. The limiting factor on enroll- 
ments at State Technical Institute, how- 
ever, has been facilities, rather than de- 
mand: hence it should be concluded that 
5,300 was a minimum figure and 9,275 
was probably a closer estimate of true 
demand. 

For both the full-time and the exten- 
sion programs almost all the needs were 
in conventional technical areas requir- 
ing a broad program of technical train- 
ing rather than narrow and intensive 
specialization. The greatest need by 
far was for mechanical technicians; elec- 
trical technology followed a distant sec- 
ond with an indication that about half 
of the group needed could profit from 
a somewhat heavier concentration in 
electronics. Tied for third place in 
demand were chemical and tool tech- 
nology. Finally there was an indication 
of need for something which might be 
called the technician level equivalent 
of engineering administration. The need 
here was for someone with a combined 
technical and administrative education 
to fill lower level supervisory positions 
in engineering administration, plant ad- 
ministration, and technical sales. The 
extent of demand has been ranked here, 
1, 2, 3, 4: the ratio of extents of demands 
between adjoining ranks was 2 to 1. 
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Some needs were indicated for a number 
of other kinds of technicians, but these 
were not sufficiently great to justify 
planning programs at this time. These 
other areas were primarily nuclear tech- 
nology, engineering mathematics, and 
bacteriology. 

While other areas than need were 
investigated only one other aspect of 
technical education seemed to present 
a burning issue. The development of 
public junior colleges across the coun- 
try has been accompanied by the prac- 
tice of granting associate degrees. Pleas 
for the same practice in Connecticut's 
technical institute have been made. On 
investigation it was found that many high 
school counselors apparently have 
tended to view technical institutes as 
educational agencies for pupils inter- 
ested in a postsecondary education but 
incapable of work at the collegiate level, 
and have referred qualified students to 
degree-granting institutions and have led 
unqualified students into the belief that 


they would be accepted by institutes. 
Of more significance to the graduate is 
the tendency of ay ay to establish 


salary differentials for degree holders. 
These problems connected with recruit- 
ment and placement have led many insti- 
tutes to grant degrees. Today, about 
half of the two-year institutes in the 
United States accredited by ECPD are 
degree granting. 

While so far the Connecticut State 
Board of Education has shown no incli- 
nation to grant technical institute de- 
grees, the state’s institute graduates have 
transferred, on an individual basis, to 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Wor- 
cester Polytechnic Institute, Case Insti- 
tute of Technology, Clarkson College 
of Technology, Brooklyn Polytechnic In- 
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stitute, Indiana Technical College, Union 
College, Hillyer College, Tri-State Col- 
lege, and the University of Connecticut, 
with transfer credit ranging from 1% to 
2% years. In all, 41 graduates have so 
transferred, of whom 16 have graduated 
from their respective colleges and 23 are 
still enrolled. This experience would 
seem to establish level of instruction, 
and sooner or later the question of de- 
grees must be faced. The essence of the 
problem is whether level of instruction 
or a broad program of general educa- 
tion should be the basic criterion for 
degrees. 

As a result of the study a building 
program proposal was considered by the 
State Board of Education providing for 
the biennium 1957-59 a 780-pupil facil- 
ity in Norwalk, a 500-pupil facility in 
the Torrington-Waterbury area, and a 
325-pupil facility in eastern Connecti- 
cut. For the 1959-61 biennium the 
proposal provided a 625-pupil facility 
in the New Haven area, a 325-pupil 
facility in the Bridgeport area, expansion 
of the present State Technical Institute 
to provide for 1,110 pupils in the Hart- 
ford area, and expansion to provide for 
120 pupils in the Danbury area, either 
at the Danbury State Teachers College 
or at the proposed Norwalk Technical 
Institute. This proposal would provide a 
complete technical institute program for 
the state in two bienniums. With a reduc- 
tion of about one-third in initial student 
capacity, the Board voted to send to 
the legislature capital appropriation re- 
quests for the 1957-59 biennium of 
$7,020,100 for the first three institutes 
with the remainder of the program to 
be developed in the following bien- 
nium. Thus the Connecticut technical 
institute program was formally launched. 
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Academic Standards and Methods 


MARTIN QUANBECK 


r THE discussion of the consequences 
of increasing college enrollments, the 
welfare of the student ought to have a 
central place. Occasionally I hear dis- 
cussions of the problem which seem to 
consider the college graduate as the in- 
animate product of an impersonal pro- 
cess; and people seemingly take the 
position that if colleges can achieve their 
purpose better with fewer and better- 
selected students, why, then, let's shut 
out more of them; and if we need more 
to balance the budget, let’s let them in. 
Colleges may have special purposes, it 
is true, but they cannot afford to forget 
that they exist for the people—for the 
student and for society as a whole—and 
not for the purpose of balancing budgets. 
It seems high time that more attention 
be given to the question of how increas- 
ing enrollments will affect the quality of 
instruction, personnel, and auxiliary serv- 
ices and what kind of society these 
changes will produce. It is time that 
students and the public at large become 
interested in the question. 

No time need be taken here to spell 
out the dimensions of the rising tide. 
That has been adequately done. We 
have been told that it is probably conser- 
vative to estimate that twice as many 
students will be clamoring for admission 
to college twenty years from now as do 
so today. For with the trend toward a 
larger proportion of youth entering col- 
lege from decade to decade pretty well 
established, it may well be that three to 
four times as many will seek entrance— 
that we will not need to be concerned 
only with an increase from 2.5 million 
to 5 million but to 9 million. 


It is not too difficult to visualize what 
would happen should all these students 
crowd into our present classrooms into 
classes taught by our present teachers. 
Yet, in some few colleges, a doubled en- 
rollment would be a good thing. Most 
small colleges have some classes that 
are too small to be either interesting or 
efficient. In any college of fewer than 
500 students, the number of classes with 
fewer than ten students is likely to be 
quite large. If this is not the case, the 
curricular offering is probably restricted 
to the point where student needs are 
not met adequately. There are about 
800 such small institutions of higher edu- 
cation—most of them colleges—in this 
country. In my own college, which is 
a little larger than the minimum I have 
set, I estimate that we could double our 
enrollment with a 50 to 60 percent in- 
crease in faculty and administrative staff. 

Unfortunately, the small colleges do 
not get the largest increases when en- 
rollments mount. During the two-year 
period from 1953 to 1955, for instance, 
the seven largest private liberal arts 
colleges in Minnesota had an enrollment 
increase of approximately 14 percent. 
The seven smallest colleges increased 
only 2 percent during the same period. 
Enrollments at the state institutions—the 
five state teachers colleges and the 
University of Minnesota—meanwhile 
showed an increase of almost 26 percent. 
The nine public junior colleges, though 
still small, showed in these years a gain 
of over 20 percent. These statistics in- 
dicate two things, I think: (1) The 
larger colleges will no doubt experience 
the greater pressures. (2) State institu- 
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tions will be besieged by greater num- 
bers of students than private ones. These 
trends are natural and not surprising, 
They can be explained largely in terms 
of differences in quality, prestige, and 
tuition costs. But the fact remains that 
those institutions which from the point 
of view of class size, at least, could best 
afford to take additional students prob- 
ably will not get many. Those institu- 
tions which need to grow to operate more 
economically and efficiently may not see 
much growth. To put it in another way, 
those colleges in which additional stu- 
dents would really improve the quality 
of instruction are likely to get relatively 
small increases unless the larger colleges 
bar their doors or the smaller colleges 
are made more attractive in terms of the 
quality and price of the program they 
offer. 

There are other differences in enroll- 
ment pressures. Although during the 
two years previously mentioned, from 
1953 to 1955, the enrollment increase in 
technological schools throughout the 
nation was approximately the same as 
in the liberal arts colleges, the shift 
toward the technological schools has 
now already begun. I think it is safe 
to say that the demand for specialized 
manpower in technical fields will make 
for considerably greater pressure on 
schools providing this kind of educa- 
tion. The demand for public school 
teachers has already developed pressures 
on the teachers colleges. Again the pres- 
sure will be directed largely at institu- 
tions which are already large enough to 
operate efficiently and, often, already 
overcrowded. 

The fact that during two years when 
the total enrollments in higher institu- 
tions were increasing by almost half a 
million students (a small portent of 
things to come ), there was a net decrease 
of thirteen institutions in the country is 
not encouraging. For though this does 
not mean a proportionate loss of facilities 
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because some mergers occurred and some 
facilities were added to other colleges, 
it does indicate an actual reduction in the 
number of separate units. And we need 
seriously to raise the question whether 
the best education for the big student 
wave will come from increasing the size 
and actually decreasing the number of 
institutions, or whether we need to es- 
tablish new colleges. In some states the 
community college is one way of avoid- 
ing increasing the concentration of large 
numbers of students on a few campuses 
at the same time that they meet the 
needs of students with meager economic 
resources or limited academic ability or 
interest. Minnesota has not yet made 
much progress in this direction. 

A possible way of meeting the prob- 
lem is, of course, to restrict enrollments. 
Presumably this would be done on the 
basis of college aptitude. This could 
change the character of the student pop- 
ulation and raise academic standards in 
the colleges. This would be a raising of 
standards by greater selectivity of stu- 
dents, not by improved instructional 
procedures. In an attempt to retain what 
they consider ideal conditions for their 
particular kind of educational program 
for a select group of students, some 
private colleges will limit their enroll- 
ment to approximately their present 
student body. My observations lead me 
to conclude that while this will be true 
of some colleges, their number is small 
and most of these already have very high 
admissions standards. Their action will 
hardly affect appreciably either the gen- 
eral quality of the college population or 
the number served. I believe that very 
few colleges in the Midwest will seek 
this solution to their problems. There 
may be a slight tendency to raise stand- 
ards, especially to enforce their present 
admissions standards more rigorously. 

It is important that any raising of ad- 
missions requirements be done on the 
basis of a careful study of the success in 
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each institution of students of marginal 
ability, as judged by the admissions 
standards used. If modifications are 
made on the basis of such a study, it 
would seem that only good could come 
of it; for all students—both those ex- 
cluded and those admitted—are better 
served if the students in the college are 
competent to do the work required. 
Colleges must not be allowed to lose 
sight of the fact that they exist to serve 
students and to make them better able 
to serve their fellow men. Any general 
and extensive raising of admissions re- 
quirements is not likely to be in the best 
interests of the individual or of society 
at a time when the ability of the common 
citizen to think clearly and effectually 
about the problems of the day is so 
crucial and when the demand for people 
with general, professional, and technical 
training is outrunning the supply. 

It seems unlikely, then, that we shall 
attempt to solve our educational prob- 
lems either by holding down the number 
of college students or by creating a large 
number of additional institutions. And 
more than likely the place we shall have 
to deal with increased numbers is in the 
institutions which are already large and 
have been growing rapidly in recent 
years. 

Can the problem be met by following 
present policies of curriculum and staff 
and simply hiring more faculty members 
and instituting a great building program? 
There are two great obstacles here. One 
is money. In the past decade colleges 
and universities have been doing the best 
job they have ever done in getting money 
for education. Educational and general 
income more than trebled between 1940 
and 1950, during a time when the cost 
to the student did not quite double. Yet 
it is far from adequate for the years 
ahead. New York estimates that $750 
million must be spent there on physical 
plant alone. Dr. John D. Millett, writing 
for the Commission on Financing Higher 
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Education, says that though the value 
of college plants in 1950 was over $4 
billion there is a need for $3.5 billion 
of construction in the next decade—and 
that would only fulfill our needs for a 
2.5 million enrollment. Unless both 
voluntary gifts and tax levies for higher 
education are tremendously increased, 
the job cannot be done in this way. 

Yet even if this nearly impossible task 
is accomplished, there will be a defi- 
ciency of qualified teaching personnel. 
The age group now in the graduate 
schools is largely a depression-born pop- 
ulation, born in a period of low birth 
rate. Out of this small group the col- 
leges must compete with ras ren and 
all the other professions for their per- 
sonnel. Of the estimated 35,000 doctoral 
graduates expected to arrive in the 
period from 1953 to 1958, colleges may 
get the larger share, but 100 percent of 
them will not be enough. 

Both rising educational costs and 
dearth of teachers will play a part in 
forcing us to consider other ways of 
meeting the instructional problems. 
Some of the physical facilities can be 
made to go farther with better utiliza- 
tion. On the operational side one answer 
is to increase class size. There will be 
many objections to this solution, and it 
is especially its effect on teaching meth- 
ods and academic standards that con- 
cerns me here. It is an easy solution 
and must not be adopted lightly. 

Yet several educators in recent years 
seem to have concluded that larger 
classes are the answer to the problem. 
Dean Cherrington of the University of 
Akron argued recently that in American 
education we have been doing too much 
spoon-feeding—that the student is fed 
bite by bite and even “burped” from time 
to time. On the other hand, he contends 
that the student really learns intensively 
and extensively when his enthusiasm, 
kindled by the skillful instructor, drives 
him into the library and the laboratory 
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to explore on his own. We must throw 
an increasing amount of the responsi- 
bility for his own education on the stu- 
dent, he argues. Then the number of 
students which the instructor can handle 
will increase, the drudgery of teaching 
will disappear, and the college graduate 
will be better educated. This sounds 
simple, and indeed this consummation is 
one devoutly to be wished. The sug- 
gestion by President Taylor of Sarah 
Lawrence College that there is nothing 
sacred about the ratio of the number of 
class meetings per week to the number 
of credits in a course is along the same 
line. Perhaps we can reduce the number 
of class meetings of a three-credit course 
to twice a week. 

But these arguments seem to run 
counter to the kind of evidence that one 
collects from many teachers and stu- 
dents. Most opinion polls seem to favor 
small classes. Judgments of students 
and teachers in favor of small classes 
may, of course, be affected by long habit 
and the desire to continue a method that 
On 


has been pleasant and successful. 
the other hand, the harassed administra- 
tor may too readily see in the large class 
a way of solving staff and budget prob- 
lems 


What is the evidence as to the relative 
effectiveness of large and small classes? 
Studies, particularly those dealing with 
higher education, are few and the evi- 
dence is inconclusive. It is possible to 
argue from this limited evidence that 
large classes are at least as effective as 
the smaller ones. At least we must ad- 
mit that with respect to many educa- 
tional outcomes the burden of proof rests 
with those who contend that small classes 
are better. 

But little has been done to determine 
whether the less tangible, harder-to- 
measure objectives of education are bet- 
ter achieved in small or larger classes. 
Personally, lacking experimental evi- 
dence, I should hesitate to throw out the 
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results of opinion polls. Students and 
teachers who favor small classes are 
basing their judgments, I believe, on em- 
pirical data along the following lines: In 
the small class individual differences are 
better satisfied. The student comes out 
of a class where there has been consider- 
able interaction between students and 
teacher with a better self-concept and 
a more wholesome attitude toward his 
problems. The inspiration to emulation 
of a great and noble teacher may be 
rare in any case, but it is not quite so 
infrequent an experience on the part of 
students who know the teacher inti- 
mately. 

If this analysis is correct, information 
and ideas of many kinds can be com- 
municated effectively by a good lecturer 
to classes of great size, running into the 
hundreds. The large-class method may 
be effective in developing greater re- 
sponsibility on the part of the student 
for his own learning. It may even be 
useful, to a degree, in developing the 
powers of critical thinking. But as we 
presently think of the conduct of a large 
class, it may be difficult to meet the dif- 
fering needs of the various members. 

The development of ability to express 
oneself well and of skill in methods of 
study and research would seem difficult 
to achieve in large classes. But most of 
all, the processes which involve emo- 
tional concomitants—the development of 
attitudes which may color all of life— 
seem to be affected most in more intimate 
situations. I am reminded here that the 
greatest teacher of all did His most effec- 
tive work with a small group of disciples 
and that even He seemed to have had 
only a limited success when He ad- 
dressed the multitudes. 

As college enrollments mount, I antic- 
ipate that we will be taking several kinds 
of action: (1) We will redouble our 
efforts to procure funds. In this effort, 
the influence of the noneducator, the 
man-in-the-street, will be tremendously 
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important—may indeed be decisive. (2) 
We will both erect more school buildings 
and utilize more effectively those we now 
have by means of longer school days 
and weeks and better scheduling; but the 
construction of more buildings is an obvi- 
ous need which will often come ahead of 
staff needs. (3) We will employ more 
teaching personnel. Here we will be 
limited not only by funds, but by the 
availability of able, experie need, and 
adequately prepared people. More peo- 
ple will be induced to prepare for college 
teaching. Some able people will be con- 
tinued beyond normal retirement age; 
homemakers who have left the profes- 
sion for marriage will be lured back. 
Yet there will not be enough. (4) We 
will bend every effort to get the really 
competent teacher in contact with stu- 
dents in two ways; we must enlarge his 
audience. This can be done by increas- 
ing the size of lecture sections, provided 
the room and sound facilities are good, 
by reducing the number of class meet- 
ings and substituting more independent 
student work using library and other 
tools, and by the use of te slevision. The 
second way in which the competent 
teacher must be brought into contact 
with larger numbers of students is more 
difficult to achieve. We must arrange 
for him to be free to have the crucial 
person-to-person relationships. I believe 
that this is possible through the assign- 
ment of his usual administrative duties 
to others, by securing competent semi- 
professional assistants for the more rou- 
tine aspects of the teacher's job—reading 
papers, determining grades, checking 
bibliographies, running down informa- 
tion, scheduling appointments. Student 
assistants can be used in this way. Of 
course there is a limit to how much, even 
of such work, can be delegated and to 
the time that can be saved. It seems 
inevitable, in spite of all, that some of 
the instruction will be given by less 
competent people and that intimate con- 
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tact of students with the ablest teachers 
will be reduced. 

We must give attention finally to 
the question of methods of increasing 
teacher supply. Tremendously impor- 
tant as are engineers, chemists, physi- 
cists, doctors, social workers, diplomats, 
and others who are the products of our 
institutions of higher education, if we 
supply the demands in these fields be- 
fore we supply the teachers who give 
them their education, we cut off our fu 
ture supply of specialized talent for all 
vocations. The colleges and universities 
must be supplied first and best. This 
means funds—funds from the legisla- 
tures, from those who are in positions to 
know and to supply the needs of insti- 
tutions, public and private. It means a 
job of public relations, selling the peo- 
ple with potential teaching ability on 
college teaching as a career. It means 
discovering the people with the qual- 
ities which make them potentially good 
teachers and performing with 
something of a missionary task. 

Teachers’ salaries can and must be im- 
proved, but efforts to increase 
will not in themselves solve this prob- 
lem. Not only is it unlikely that educa 
tional institutions will ever be able to 
compete with business and industry with 
respect to salary levels, but such a de- 
velopment would not produce the de 
sired results. If education were to se 
cure its personnel on this basis, it might 
conceivably gain in brains but it might 
well lose its soul. This sounds trite, | 
know, and somewhat stuffy, but I be- 
lieve this risk is real. The great power 
of education lies less in A ability of 
teachers to communicate knowledge 
their ability to develop skills and meth 
ods of attack on problems of all kinds, 
effective and creative thinking—tremen 
dously important as these things are- 
than in the ability to create a sense of 
dedication to something great and good, 
to something outside and beyond the in- 
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dividual. All the great teachers I have 
known in all kinds of institutions—pub- 
lic and private, large and small—have 
had this quality. I do not mean that ade- 
quate or even munificent salaries would 
necessarily have corrupted them, but | 
fear the consequences to education if 
the recruiting of new teachers is ulti- 
mately based on the fact that his is 
among the most remunerative of all oc- 
cup itions. 

Let me conclude by saying that the 
students who come to college during the 
period of the great enrollment bulge will 
not receive an inferior education if we 
are successful in accomplishing certain 
things, but the “ifs” are important. They 
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include securing a fair share of the na- 
tional income for education, attracting 
a fair share of able, honest, courageous, 
and dedicated people into teaching, us- 
ing the less well-trained and less com- 
petent instructional personnel in tasks 
for which they are qualified, and utiliz- 
ing a variety of methods of teaching 
which will place more responsibility of 
learning on the student at the same time 
that it gets him on occasion into direct 
and intimate contact with great teachers. 
It may even be that the self-examination 
that colleges will be forced to engage 
in will improve their programs in un- 
expected ways. 


| N wor p affairs, as in other concerns of mature men, the conscientious citizen 


seeks and receives assistance in learning how to act effectively. 
able a greater wealth of information than did any of his ancestors. 


He has avail- 


The knowl- 


edge of the specialists and the wisdom of the generalist are provided in profu- 


sion. 
opinions. 


Some of them are openly biased, and others strive for objectivity. 


Every day the mass media present vast accumulations of facts and 
Thousands of agencies and associations compete for attention. 


The basic 


institutions of adult education, such as the libraries, the evening schools, and 


all the 


world 


various forms of university 
affairs as one 


learn has ample opportunity to do so. 


extension include 
among their many objectives. 


the understanding of 
Anyone who wishes to 
His chief problem is likely to be that 


of selecting what he can use from the great variety of resources available. 
Those who provide these resources have their own problems of both ends 


and means, 


size and multiplied in number 


As the instruments of information and education have grown in 
and diversity, 


their administrators have found 


it necessary constantly to re-examine their fundamental — and processes. 


What are 
them? 


appropri: ate goals, and what methods should be used to achieve 
What is actually being accomplished in a field in which measurement 


of results is usually general and always difficult? What part should education 
about world affairs play in the total program of agencies that provide general 
services? These questions are raised more or less specifically and answered 
or less rationally by those who administer every agency of organized 
communication to mature Americans.—From The University, The Citizen, and 
World Affairs by Cyril O. Houle and Charles A. Nelson, published by Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1956. 
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Some Observations on the Education 
of Gifted Students 


HAROLD W. STOKE 


7s BEST reason why gifted people 
should be educated is that this is 
the most appropriate use which can be 
made of good minds. Under present 
circumstances, there is the additional 
reason that the country needs to discover 
and develop all the superior talent it has. 
However, the determination of who are 
the gifted people about whom we should 
be concerned, and what we should do 
about them, is not an easy matter to 
decide. 

Discussions about the gifted student 
usually center on two focal points. The 
first is how to discover him, whether 
within or outside the school; the second 
is how to treat him after he has been dis- 
covered. Interest in the first point arises 
from the worry that there are many 
gifted students who never get to college, 
and that something should be done about 
it. Of course, a great deal is being done 
about it, and the more that is done, the 
less simple the matter appears to be. 

The second problem is what the col- 
leges and universities can do with the 
superior student when he is in school, 
assuming that he has been discovered. 
In even more refined terms, the prob- 
lem is what can the classroom teacher 
do as a person presumably having spe- 
cial responsibilities. I use the term “su- 
perior” student deliberately as a syno- 
nym for “gifted” because I think the 
schools cannot bother with the discovery 
and cultivation of “genius.” Genius is 
too rare, too mysterious, and too un- 
manageable for a school system to adapt 
itself to, even if it knew how. I am also 
ignoring that special kind of “one-sided- 
ness” which is sometimes regarded as the 


mark of the gifted—a talent for music, 
mathematics, or art so absorbing as to 
exclude interest or accomplishment in 
anything else. 

The problem of the school is how to 
do something for that student who does 
the same kind of work as his fellow stu- 
dents but does it faster, more accurately, 
in larger volume, or better than they. 
What can be done so that his capacities 
may be fully involved and more fully 
developed? 

The biggest drawback to doing any- 
thing for him is to be found in the social 
environment of which he is a part. To 
distinguish him on intellectual grounds 
from his fellows is socially dangerous. 
[ am not at all prepared to say it is wise. 
Intellectual distinction is but one form 
of social value and I cannot say how 
much should be paid for it. In other 
words the democratic concepts of our 
society place serious limitations upon de- 
liberate and systematic cultivation of in- 
tellectual distinction whether in the 
grades or at the college level. What can 
be done will have to be done within the 
freedoms of a generally accepted plan 
of organization. 

It is this social limitation which re- 
stricts the use of the most obvious sug 
gestion for the cultivation of intellectual 
distinction, namely separation or segre- 
gation on the basis of superiority. While 
some separation may be permissible as 
between those who are “good” in English 
or mathematics and the “dumbbells,” it 
is not feasible except on specific subject- 
matter tests. No school dare classify its 
students (or would really find it feasible 
to do so) on the basis of general ability. 
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Segregation by ability is accomplished 
best by the admission policies of insti- 
tutions—in which, let us‘say, Haverford 
or Reed may have a much higher per- 
centage of “bright” students than, say, 
Louisiana State or Pennsylvania, but I 
have always doubted that there was 
much choice in educational results be- 
tween the bright student in the hetero- 
geneous atmosphere and the bright stu- 
dent in the selective one. It depends, 
I think, upon the point in life’s cross- 
country race at which one applies the 
tests and upon the tests one applies. At 
any rate both as a matter of social im- 
plication and of management the separa- 
tion of the gifted student is not feasible 
in our present school system. 

The most important thing that can be 
done for the gifted student is what the 
conscientious teacher has always done 
for him, namely give him special oppor- 
tunities or impose upon him special de- 
mands to improve his gifts. If the stu- 
dent has interests, encourage them; if 


he shows special talents, spend time in 


sharpening them. Make sure his time 
is occupied, that reading and writing 
are required or encouraged in larger 
amounts. Let him follow a bent wher- 
ever possible, develop _ self-direction. 
These things, of course, are the normal 
duty and desire of teachers. Perhaps 
they must be mentioned again only be- 
cause it is so difficult to do these things 
for students when their numbers are 
so great and teachers are so driven by 
the demands of their own classrooms, 
environment, and profession. 

Perhaps the best thing we can do for 
gifted students is to “keep out of their 
way.” This is not said facetiously; it is 
meant in all seriousness. I sometimes 
think that, institutionally, we are in a 
conspiracy to prevent the emergence of 
genuine distinction. The rigidity and 
number of requirements for degrees, the 
inflexibility of transfer work between 
schools and departments, the demand 
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that things be studied in formalized se- 
quence, are major repressions to spon- 
taneity and to superior work. All of us 
can cite the horrible example that “you 
can't take Course 100 until you've had 
Course 99, and we don't care if you did 
take the course somewhere else, you'll 
have to take it here.” No matter how 
one rationalizes it, the stumbling blocks 
of institutional management are major 
barriers to individual student treatment. 
And yet within even these limitations 
there are many things which the teacher 
and even more the student can do to 
make any college career distinctively 
rich if they wish to do so. 

There are other limitations that get 
in the way of the gifted student which 
if removed would enable him to make 
more of his opportunities. One of these 
is the question of financial support. As 
between the student who must divert 
time and energy to unacademic employ- 
ment and the student of equal talent 
who is free to devote himself to his 
studies, the latter has a great advantage. 
One cannot drive a taxi and read a book 
at the same time. 

A second limitation is a kind of climate 
in American institutions which is simp] 
not favorable to the exaltation of satel 
lectual accomplishments. Acting upon 
the widespread point of view that every- 
thing students engage in is of equal 
educational importance, or at least is 
educationally as important as the pursuit 
of learning, is one way in which we have 
succeeded in getting in the way of stu- 
dents and of the teachers as well. I 
shall not worry too much about the short- 
comings of the classroom teacher so long 
as we deliberately encourage the pro- 
fusion of student activities and distrac- 
tions which subtract from the time of 
both students and teachers who never 
have enough for their intellectual tasks. 
The greatest teacher in the world cannot 
teach unless he can get attention. 

I am inclined to take a more com- 
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placent view than most—perhaps too 
complacent—about the problem of gifted 
or superior people. By definition, gifted 
people are such only by virtue of emerg- 
ing in the environment in which the 

live, and as measured by the talents 
which we require of them. On the fron- 
tier the strong man with an axe was the 
gifted person whose talents protected 
and preserved the community—not the 
man of words. The best school then 
was that which produced the best mus- 
cle. In our day the demands are differ- 
ent, and so are the tests of superiority. 
To put it bluntly I am not at all sure that 
the person who needs help to prove he is 
gifted is so gifted after all As Cardinal 
Newman put it: “No matter how much 
a faculty can do for a student it is as 
nothing compared to what he can do 
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for himself.” This, it seems to me, is 
the real clue to the special treatment of 
the gifted student, namely, to remove 
the barriers and to give him the greatest 
possible opportunity to help himself. 
Actually I think that the American situa- 
tion is about as free from artificial and 
irrelevant restraints upon the individual's 
impulse and capacity to acquire educa- 
tion as any system we know—free from 
social caste, economic limitations, re- 
ligious and racial conditions, and even 
previous educational experience—and 
it is, in most respects, becoming even 
more so. After we have created the 
maximum conditions of freedom, it is 
my own belief that we do all we should 
—indeed all we really can—when we 
leave the rest up to the students. 


One OF THE most important unsolved ee in the relation of higher 


education to its public is the lack of machinery to give the American people 
a comprehensive, objective, multiple-dimensional view of their colleges and 
universities, and to do so repeatedly and continuously. 

In many — higher education today is in transition. In enrollment pros 
pect, the popu lation curve is at a low point before the predicted sharp ascent 
in the decade beginning in 1960. The vital relationship between the talents 
and abilities of college-trained people and the prosperity and security of a 
nation is only beginning to be broadly understood. The tremendous needs of 
educational institutions are collectively just now becoming clearly defined; 
and the waste of precious human talent not now brought to maximum useful- 
ness has become a national concern. 

It is a continuing task in interpretation to make clear that citizens must 
not take the narrow view that the welfare of universities and colleges is of 
concern to them only when their children are enrolled, or when the supply 
of trained personnel for their business is affected. The welfare, quality, 
integrity, and achievement of higher education are part of the heritage which 
we must hold for all of those who in the future will have need for its 
services.—“Higher Education and the American Public” by David D. Henry, 
in Higher Education and the Society It Serves, published by American Coun- 
cil on Education, spring 1957. 
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HERMAN B WELLS 


r Yue AMERICAN college and university, 


in contrast to universities in most 
other societies, traditionally has accepted 
responsibilities beyond the immediate 
confines of seminar, lecture hall, and 
campus. Throughout their history, 
American colleges and universities have 
deemed it their responsibility to render 
useful and dedicated service to the wel- 
fare of community, state, and nation. 
While our colleges and universities have 
pursued with diligence the traditional 
university functions of teaching and re- 
search, they have likewise placed their 
rich resources at the disposal of local, 
state, and national government, of com- 
merce and industry, and of professional 
and civic leade ship i in an attempt to 
serve, thereby, better and more com- 
pletely the welfare of all the people. In 
this spirit, especially since World War II, 
trustees, college administrators, and fac- 
ulties now wa accepted new and chal- 
lenging responsibilities reaching far be- 
yond the political frontiers of the United 
States and encircling, in fact, the entire 
globe. 

This expansion of responsibility be- 
yond national boundaries to ever widen- 
ing horizons has been the inevitable re- 
sult of national and international politi- 
cal, economic, and technological develop- 
ments, As our nation has emerged from 
traditional isolationism, our colleges and 
universities have expanded their cur- 
riculums and their general academic in- 
terests to meet the new demands of 
society. Our good neighbor polic y of 
the late 1930's and the early '40’s, the 
widespread struggle of World War II, 
postwar economic problems of Western 
Europe, and the emergence of the Soviet 
Union as an aggressive giant of world 


power have turned the eyes of America 
to other lands; in this process our insti- 
tutions of higher learning have become 
ever more conscious of the problems of 
other nations, all of which in some man- 
ner and measure now are our neighbors. 

As we have come to look at the world 
around us, and as we have experienced 
war and threat of war in the once far- 
away lands of the Far East, Southeast 
Asia, South Asia, the Middle East, and 
Africa, we have come to recognize the 
inadequacy of our curriculum, steeped in 
and largely confined to Western tradi- 
tion, and the limitations of our knowl- 
edge, parochial in the sense of its con- 
finement to the culture of the Western 
Hemisphere and of Europe west of the 
Ural Mountains. 

With this recognition of our inade- 
quacies has come the realization that a 
new orientation and new knowledge had 
to be acquired, and had to be acquired 
speedily and efficiently. We could not 
again be content with the slow, though 
proven, processes which have given us 
Americans knowledge and appreciation 
of our Western European heritage. 
Ways to accelerate these processes had 
to be found. In this quest for knowl- 
edge and better understanding of the 
lives and thoughts of the remaining four- 
fifths of mankind, we have encouraged 
exchanges of students, professional and 
political leaders, of books, magazines, 
films, and newspapers; we have sought 
many other means. The most recent and 
perhaps the most imaginative device 
helping to complete our knowledge and 
understanding and to cement this world 
into one is the so-called Overseas Con- 
tract Program. American colleges and 
universities have welcomed the oppor- 
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tunities offered by these contracts with 
universities of foreign lands, under the 
financial sponsorship of their own gov- 
ernments and our International Coopera- 
tion Administration. They appreciate 
the opportunity to learn firsthand of the 
ways of thought, manner of living, his- 
tory, geography, aspirations, and ideals 
of other peoples. 

These contracts, of which there now 
are 83 with 38 countries on 53 American 
college and university campuses, have 
given us an extraordinary mechanism 
by which we can quickly grasp what 
otherwise might take us centuries to 
learn. They have encouraged us to 
stretch our intellectual muscles, to ex- 
pand and modernize our curriculums, to 
enrich the experience of our faculties, 
and to enliven our university communi- 
ties. The foreign statesmen and scholars 
whom they have brought to our campus 
—the alert, young intelligentsia of 
hitherto little-known lands—have given a 
new vitality and new richness to our uni- 
versity environments. Members of our 
own university faculties, teachers, re- 
search men, and graduate students have 
sparked the imagination of their col- 
leagues on their return from periods of 
residence overseas. A new spirit has 
penetrated our campuses bringing with 
it unparalleled opportunities for novel 
areas of research and better comprehen- 
sion of the problems of our world. 

It is small wonder, therefore, that we 
ourselves stand to benefit from the opera- 
tion of these contracts at least as much 
as, if not more than, the people of the 
lands to whom we bring specialized 
knowledge and technical know-how. It 
is small wonder that we are ready on our 
campuses to give much attention and 
some sacrifice to a program from which 
we benefit so richly and importantly. 

If the high pote »ntial of the Contract 
Program, however, is to be fulfilled, it is 
necessary that certain attitudes be en- 
couraged and maintained on the part of 
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the governments and the universities. 
There are, of course, many attitudes in- 
volved, but for the purposes of our 
discussion, I should like to single out 
five which seem to me particularly sig- 
nificant. Three of these are attitudes 
which in my opinion are required of the 
universities and two are attitudes de- 
sirable on the part of government if the 
program is to continue to enjoy success. 

The first attitude is implicit in the very 
philosophy of the entire program. I be- 
lieve it is of the greatest importance that 
participating colleges and universities 
regard these contracts as an educational 
opportunity in addition to an oppor- 
tunity for public service. 

There is no question that participation 
by an American college or university in 
a technical assistance contract represents 
a useful and highly desirable public 
service. Most of these contracts are de- 
signed to improve the standard of living, 
political stability, and social progress of 
the less-deve sloped countries of the world. 
These nations have become ever more 
important to the maintenance of the 
balance of peace and thereby to our own 
national welfare. The American people 
have had much reason to be grateful to 
the institutions of higher learning. 
Through this most recent manifestation 
of their public spiritedness and readiness 
to serve the common good, these institu- 
tions have further expanded their area 
of service to the national objectives of 
our country. 

Nevertheless, as important as is the 
public service aspect of the Contract 
Program to our colleges and universities 
and to the nation as a whole, of fully 
equal significance, in my judgment, is the 
educational enrichment which these con- 
tracts give to our academic communities 
and to which I have referred before. 
This educational contribution would in 
itself be justification for the time and 
effort which the program requires on the 
part of faculty who have the immediate 
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responsibility for directing it, of deans 
and general educational administrators, 
and of boards of trustees and regents. 
The educational advantages to the 
American institutions in many cases 
would be enhanced if the Contract Pro- 
gram could be expanded more broadly 
into the humanities and social sciences. 
In these fields of scholarship, perhaps 
more than in any other, the fertilization 
of thought which springs from the close 
working partnership with a foreign in- 
stitution yields particularly desirable re- 
sults of educational advantage to the 
American college community. 
Parenthetically, I should like to make 
one additional observation. Greater em- 
phasis in the Contract Program in the 
humanities, social sciences, and funda- 
mental, pure sciences would be useful for 
another reason. We all know that the 
applied sciences and technology in gen- 
eral flourish best when the pure and 
natural sciences, humanities, and social 
sciences are strong and vigorous. This 
is as true abroad as it is at home. Fur- 


thermore, in giving exclusive supp#rt to 
the development of applied sciences in 


certain overseas institutions, we may 
contribute occasionally to the imbalance 
of the institution’s program to such an 
extent that it loses rather than gains in 
its effort to become strong and stable. 
Finally, because of the high degree of 
development which these areas of 
scholarship have enjoyed in the United 
States, their inclusion in the program 
may be of especially great benefit to the 
foreign institution. 

To return now to the original topic, 
I come to the second important attitude 
of the American colleges toward the 
Contract Program. Success requires the 
attention and concern of every seginent 
of the university community. An over- 
seas contract, although obviously cen- 
tered for purposes of day-to-day saat 
istration in one de ‘partme nt or school, 
not the responsibility exclusively of Ans 
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school of agriculture or education or of 
the department of home economics or 
political science. It is the responsibility 
of the entire university, from board of 
trustees and president through the ranks 
to the teaching fellow. Only if the in- 
stitution regards the Contract Program 
in this light of over-all responsibility can 
the first attitude which I mentioned, and 
which is so essential for its success and 
justification, be attained. In fact we have 
observed in our own community that the 
successful execution of a contract with 
a foreign university to some extent is the 
responsibility of “town” as well as of 
“gown.” The men and women who are 
brought to our American campuses un- 
der the Contract Program form their 
views of America as much through their 
off-campus experiences as they do in 
lecture hall and library. In this joint 
responsibility of campus and community, 
of departmental units and central ad- 
ministration, lies another exciting chal- 
lenge of the venture. 

Finally, a third attitude which is de- 
sirable on the part of the American in- 
stitution toward the foreign institution is 
the willingness to recognize the contract 
as a cooperative venture between two 
equals. Unless the contract operates in 
an atmosphere of sincere partne rship the 
American university may be caught in 
the pitfall of paternalism; and the foreign 
university may come to consider the 
American institution as a bureaucratic 
arm of central United States Govern- 
ment, thereby defeating an important 
purpose of the program. On the other 
hand, equality of status, sincerely recog- 
nized and observed in all relationships, 
insures mutual respect and confidence 
and thus encourages the achievement of 
the contract goals. 

I now wish to mention two attitudes 
desirable on the part of government. 

The United States Government is en- 
gaged in partnership with the nation’s 
leading centers of thought and profes- 
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sional achievement. These institutions, 
by long tradition, are accustomed to 
responsible action in freedom and inde- 
pendence. Perhaps more than any other 
social agency, our colleges and universi- 
ties are conscious of their freedom and 
independence and are determined to 
preserve them. I am sure that there is 
no college or university of high standing 
in this country which would not first 
sacrifice the extension of its service op- 
portunities through these contracts 
rather than sacrifice the sacred tradition 
of sovereignty in thought and _profes- 
sional decisions. 

Furthermore, our colleges and univer- 
sities are organized so that those respon- 
sible for their affairs are accountable to 
groups and professional bodies best 
qualified to judge their performance. If 
the potentials of the Contract Program 
are to be attained, is essential that 
government recognize the traditions of 
our institutions of higher learning and 
allow these institutions freedom of de- 
cision in all those professional and tech- 
nical aspects of the contracts in which 
these institutions are best qualified to 
make them. This requirement, of course, 
does not deny that there are broad na- 
tional foreign policy objectives within 
which the universities must operate. 

Such an attitude of the United States 
Government is essential not only to pre- 
serve its harmonious re lationships with 
the American institutions but is advisable 
also from the point of view of institu- 
tional relationships with the foreign uni- 
versities and their governments. 
of the countries where these contracts 
operate, universities enjoy much less 
autonomy and freedom than here. En- 
lightened university administrators and 
faculties abroad believe, as we do, that 
the independence and freedom of the 
universities is essential to the healthy 
intellectual life of their country and 
thereby to prospe rity and national politi- 

cal, economic, and social progress. If in 
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our relations under the Contract Program 
with foreign universities we can give a 
practical demonstration of the reality of 
autonomy of American institutions of 
higher learning, we will thereby give 
example and encouragement to our col- 
leagues abroad, further strengthening 
their cause and making an indirect yet 
valuable contribution to the purpose of 
our contracts. 

A second attitude which I should like 
to encourage on the part of government 
is a clear recognition that individual 
contracts and the program as a whole 
require a substantial amount of time for 
fulfillment. We all know that educa- 
tional projects invariably are long-term 
projects. If the contracts are to be re 
garded in terms of their educational 
value, the program must be given sta 
bility and assurance of long-term policy 
support. College and university admin 
istrators, some opinions to the contrary 
notwithstanding, are reasonable men! 
We know as well as anyone that non- 
appropriated funds cannot be committed 
But it is possible, however, give a 
measure of stability to the program 
through assurance of long-term policy 
support, apart from annual financial ap 
propriations. 

I am certain that with a clear recogni- 
tion of both the foreign policy objectives 
and the immense educational significance 
of these programs for American and 
foreign institutions, succeeding Con- 
gresses will continue to back them finan- 
cially with adequate appropriations. 

With the attainment of these attitudes 
on the part of American universities and 
the United States Government, I am con 
fident that the full potential of the Con 
tract Program can be achieved. I am 
certain, in fact, that hitherto undreamed- 
of working relationships may develop 
between American institutions and for 
eign institutions, personal relationships 
between American and foreign scholars 
American and foreign students—rela- 
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because they will be built on the sol¥ 
foundation of joint work of equi 
partners on behalf of a common objec: 
tive. From these contracts will grov 
ties in areas of thought and professional 
activity outside those which had their 
beginnings in government initiative. 
The Contract Program thus can become 
an effective point of de ‘parture for meet- 
ing in a very real sense the aims set by 
President Eisenhower in his speech at 
Baylor University calling for renewed 
efforts on the part of individuals and 
nongovernmental organizations in in- 
ternational relations. 

Perhaps I feel as I do about the great 
educational value of the Contract Pro- 
gram by reason of our experience at 
Indiana University. Our experience, | 
am can be duplicated on many 
other campuses. 


sure, 


Indiana University is a Midwestern in- 
stitution. Mr. Bernard DeVoto 
wrote that 


The Middle West is the great body of 
the Republic but it must find its way to 
Europe by New York, to South America 
and Africa by New Orleans, and to Asia by 
San Francisco. It is so de oe in the vastness 
of the American continent that it cannot be- 
lieve in the of salt water. Still 
less does it believe that beyond the oceans 
there are other pe ople s or that what hi appens 
to such pe oples in any way affects what hi ap- 
to the Middle West. It knows the 
marginal borders of its own province, the 
States east of the Alleghenies and west of 
the Rockies; for they also belong to its 
political system. But its awareness stops 
there, inland from tidemark. 
In its own province it lives an intense local 
life, remarkably integrated, absorbing, so 
rich that it instinctively judges all other 
variants of American life to be less substan- 
tial. If the rest of America is insubstantial, 
Europe and Asia and Africa are phantoms 
or perhaps rumors. The Middle West is 
indifferent to them, even skeptical. Like 
blizzards and droughts, foreign nations and 
foreign wars are temporary and peripheral. 


once 


existence 


pens 


somewhere 
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Although this was written during 
World War II and much has happened 
since, still these sentences clearly mirror 
the preoccupation of my part of the 
country with local concerns. 


Within a period of two years Indiana 
University has entered into contracts to 
help with the development of teacher 
training and training for public admin- 
istration in Thailand. Before that time 
Hoosier lack of knowledge of Thailand 
was equaled only by Hoosier lack of 
desire to learn. In due course, however, 
there came to our campus a stream of 
visitors from the ancient and beautiful 
land of Siam, bringing to us their own 
personal interpretation of their country’s 
music, art, culture, and history. Now 
two years later thousands of our stu- 
dents have learned a great deal about 
Thailand and have an intense interest in 
the progress and destiny of that faraway 
corner of the globe. Members of the 
faculty, broadened in knowledge and 
clearer in understandings, have returned 
to the campus from service in Thailand, 
thus enriching the university's 
tional resources. 


educa- 
Others have found new 
research interests, stimulated by the op- 
portunities and responsibilities of our 
cooperative enterprises in Thailand. Be- 
yond the campus, through speaking con- 


tacts, conferences, newspaper articles, 


broadcasts, television programs, and so 
on, tens of thousands of Hoosier citizens 
now have an increased awareness of the 
Orient and its economic and diplomatic 
significance. 


In the depth of the Hoosier hinter- 
land I have watched horizons widen. 
Thus I know that these university con- 
tracts offer Americans new perspectives 
and enlarged vistas of understanding, and 
political maturity so vitally needed in 
the solution of the problems of today’s 
chaotic world. 
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oa THE month of June every year, 


a great wealth of material is pro- 
vided on high school graduation plat- 
forms by speakers from every conceiva- 
ble walk of life. Very often, the remarks 
are directed to the general theme of what 
subject areas studied in college will pro- 
vide the greatest promise for business 
success, both in terms of position and in 
terms of financial reward. There is little 
doubt but that such information is 
needed and has a real place in the plan- 
ning of academic programs at the college 
or university level. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, such remarks are often forgotten 
shortly after the ceremony ends because 
they are not supported with any con- 
cre te data or research expe rience. 

American industry, both large and 
small, is vitally interested in unearthing 
such data as an aid for recruiting, to 
provide a basis for postcollege on-the- 
job training programs, and to promote 
a better productivity by coordinating 
educational expe riences with company 
personnel needs. Yet few industries 
have directed their research efforts in 
this direction. 

The Educational Relations Services 
Department of General Electric has long 
had an active interest in discovering 
those collegiate factors, both academic 
and extracurricular, that contribute most 
to a person's success in business. To 
develop this information, a survey was 
undertaken among company e mploye es 
holding degrees from accredited colleges 
and universities. In this study, they 
were requested to reflect upon their own 
educational experiences and, by this 
process, draw conclusions that might 
have long-term value to educators, stu- 
dents, prospective students, and to the 


company in more closely relating the 
Educational Relations Program to the 
corporate values received from collegiate 
training of employees. 

The General Electric Company offered 
an excellent laboratory for this study 
because, as of the date of this survey 
(October 1955), more than 24,000 col- 
lege graduates with a wide variety of 
degree experiences were employe ed by 
the company in positions of management 
or professional responsibility. In order 
to reach the greatest possible number 
of these graduates, a questionnaire form 
was devised and forwarded to each grad- 
uate with appropriate information for 
completion and return. Where it seemed 
beneficial, graduates were requested to 
comment as extensively as necessary in 
order to ensure that no misinterpretation 
of tabulated data might develop. 

Enthusiastic responses soon poured in, 
and when the tabulation was begun, 
more than 13,500 replies had been re- 
ceived (53 percent from engineers and 
47 percent from nonengineers). Evi- 
dence of the interest in the. questions 
covered by the survey was proven by 
the fact that many re sponde nts attached 
multipage letters to the questionnaire 
form to explain more adequately their 
comments concerning courses, activities, 
or the financing of higher education. 
Such comments were very enlightening, 
although they posed a mechanical prob- 
lem in the analysis and interpretation of 
the survey results. 
results 
of re- 


One of the most illuminating 
of the survey was the interest 
spondents in the value of work in the 
field of English. Although the impor- 
tance of good communication techniques 
has been receiving widespread attention 
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in many quarters, the emphasis placed 
upon the study of composition and 
speech was amazing. Nonengineering 
graduates indicated that courses in Eng- 
lish communication were most impor- 
tant for career development in business 
or industry. Engineers rated such study 
second only to mathematics. (The lat- 
ter is often considered to be an important 
communication tool in itself.) Surpris- 
ingly enough, there appeared to be 
considerable degree of unanimity among 
both groups as to the other most valu- 
able study programs. Definite support 
for physics, economics, and mathematics 
was registered as courses of real impor- 
tance for business success. Bare sta- 
tistical tabulations fail to represent the 
overwhelming feeling that respondents 
had favoring the value of a broad edu- 
cational background as a prime factor in 
the successful administration of the busi- 
ness enterprise. 
RANKING OF Courses Reportep Most 
VALUABLE TO CAREER 

Engineering Nonengineering 
Craduates Graduates 
Mathematics 1. English 
English 2. Economics 
3. Engineering 3. General business 
Physics 4. Mathematics 

Economics 5. Psychology 


] 
9 
“ 


The response to a question searching 
for the least valuable (career) courses 
was not nearly as definitive. Many re- 
spondents were forced to preface their 
statements with the general theme that 
all courses provided a definite value in 
shaping their abilities to handle com- 
plex business problems. Moreover, 
since many of the courses listed as less 
valuable were only named because they 
were not pre sently in use, the conclu- 
sion should not be reached that such 
studies might well be eliminated from 
the curriculum. Those courses most fre- 
quently mentioned in the “least valuable 
to a business career” category included 
foreign languages, history (particularly 
ancient and European), miscellaneous 
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sciences (generally botany, biology, zo- 
ology, and physiology), and some social 
sciences with particular reference to 
courses in government. It was indicated 
quite clearly that some of this reaction, 
particularly in reference to foreign lan- 
guage, resulted from uninspired teach- 
ing, a factor that caused definite antag- 
onism to the course itself. On the other 
hand, few respondents who mentioned 
foreign language in this category con- 
sidered the importance of such =e 
in the development of a better comman 
of English communication, nor did they 
appear to recognize the mental discipline 
provided by such study. In the same 
vein, many engineers reported specific 
engineering courses as “least valuable,” 
but these were often engineering courses 
in fields other than the respondent's 
business specialty. 


RANKING OF Courses Reporrep LEAST 


VALUABLE TO CAREER 

Engineering Nonengineering 

Graduates pelea 

. Foreign language 1. Foreign language 

. History 2. Miscellaneous sciences 
3. Engineering 3. History 

. Economics 4. General business 

. Government 5. Accounting 

Industry of today is paying more at- 
tention to leisure-time activities, both for 
managerial and nonmanagerial employ- 
ees. This is explained in part by the 
very distinct relationship between on- 
the-job efficiency and productive crea- 
tivity and the wholesome use of leisure 
time for recreation and personal im- 
provement. The executive, for example, 
who has a sound program for leisure 
pursuits during his nonworking hours is 
apt to be a better manager and more 
able leader during the time spent at his 
office desk. Both engineers and non- 
engineers reported in the survey that 
their college courses in English litera- 
ture had provided the greatest breadth 
of opportunity for a satisfying use of 
leisure time. Included in this category, 
of course, would be American literature 
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as well. The opportunity to relax with 
a good book seems not to have been re- 
duced in value in the modern complex 
world. 

Other courses of value for leisure-time 
pursuits included strong votes for his- 
tory, economics, general science and 
technical subjects, physics, mathematics, 
and philosophy. An understanding of 
the world of yesterday as a basis for 
modern living was often mentioned as 
valuable for the complete enjoyment of 
leisure time. Several votes for modern 
foreign language were. noted in the re- 
plies, and Latin even came in for men- 
tion. As might be expected, the liberal 
arts graduates tended to indicate a 
greater breadth of “value courses” in the 
humanities and social sciences. 


Ranxinc or Courses Rerornrep Most 
VaLuaBLe ror Leisure Time 
Engineering 
Graduates 
. English literature 
. Engineering 


Nonengineering 
Graduates 
. English literature 
. General business 
History 
. Science and 

technical 
5. Mathematics 
. Humanities 

( general ) 


1 

2 
. History 3. 
. Economics 4 


. Physics 


What subject-matter areas should be 
pursued in college by young people de- 
sirous of building careers of management 
responsibility in business or industry? 
This challenging question brought forth 
a wide variety of responses from the 
General Electric college-graduate group. 
However, when tabulations were com- 
pleted, the degree of unanimity found 
among both engineers and nonengineers 
was most remarkable. Although there 
was frequent variation in suggested 
courses themselves, an almost equal em- 
phasis was given to four major study 
areas (sciences, social sciences, humani- 
ties, and business). In fact, prospective 
college students were advised to take 
basic work in five subjects by both en- 
gineers and nonengineers. These sug- 
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gested courses included English, science 
and en ineering, mathematics, econom- 
ics, aa general business. The liberal 
arts group further emphasized the value 
of some Deundetion work in the areas of 
psychology and the humanities. Many 
written comments added to the weight 
of these suggestions and indicated that 
a broad educational background, replete 
with many and varied academic experi- 
ences, would be of inestimable value 
in preparation for a business leadership 
career. 


Counses Most RECOMMENDED FOR 
MANAGEMENT RESPONSIBILITY 
Engineering N 
Graduates 
1. English 
2. Engineering and 
science 
. Economics 
. General business 
. Mathematics 5. 


ineering 
Graduates 


. English 
. Economics 
3. General business 
. Engineering and 
science 
Mathematics 
Concern is frequently expressed at 
whether or not extracurricular activities 
at the college level tend to increase a 
person’s chance of career success. Al- 
though this study does not provide a 
conclusive answer to this question, it 
does show the degree of participation in 
such activities that General Electric col- 
lege graduates enjoyed. Engineers indi- 
cated that they participated quite heavily 
in extracurricular activities, even more 
so than liberal arts graduates. The fig- 
ures were 93.05 and 88.01 percent respec- 
tively. Those who did not participate 
generally were prevented by financial 
problems demanding a heavy outside 
work load, full-time employment caus- 
ing attendance at night school, or early 
marriage and the concomitant responsi- 
bilities. Athletics, social groups, and pro- 
fessional associations were the most im- 
portant types of outside activity enjoyed. 
As to the value of such pursuits in build- 
ing a later life career, 70.94 percent of 
the engineers felt that certain benefits 
were realized as compared to 65.39 per- 
cent of the liberal arts graduates. Par- 
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ticular mention was made of activities 
such as officerships in both social fra- 
ternities and professional organizations. 

Along with the well-defined belief that 
college training is now essential for a 
successful business career was also the 
belief that such education is an invest- 
ment and should be so considered if a 
problem of financing should develop. 
Strength was given to this position by the 
background of most of the respondents. 
Approximately 90 percent earned some 
portion of their collegiate expenses; more 
than two-thirds of these earned at least 
half. Just over a quarter of those sur- 
veyed signified that they had received 
scholarship aid. With this personal back- 
ground, the respondents were over- 
whelmingly in favor of students with fi- 
nancial problems earning their own way. 
Approximately one-fifth of the liberal arts 
graduates aden of the engineers 
suggested that such students might bor- 
row the needed funds, but well over half 
of these replies suggested that borrowing 
be tempered with earning—with the bor- 
rowing kept to the barest minimum and 
the students earning as much as possible. 
Less than one-half of 1 percent suggested 
that the student should drop out of col- 
lege, and most of those who suggested 
this course of action said it should be the 
last desperate resort. Such dropouts 
should only be long enough to earn suffi- 
cient funds to return to college. 

The general satisfaction of most alumni 
with their alma maters is dramatically 
reported by the results of this study. 
Three-quarters of the liberal arts grad- 
uates would choose the same college if 
they had the opportunity of college 
choice again. Engineers were even more 
satisfied, with almost 85 percent indi- 
cating that the same choice would be 
made again. _ 

On the other hand, greater dissatis- 
faction was evident with the course pro- 
gram selected by the nonengineering 
group. Only 54 percent of this group 
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would choose the same course of study 
again, whereas three-quarters of the 
engineers would follow substantially the 
same program previously pursued. It 
was apparent that dissatisfaction with 
the college selected arose primarily be- 
cause of the impact of financial con- 
siderations in the selection process. 
Those who attended evening programs 
or colleges near home for living-cost 
reasons would probably not make the 
same choice if such could be avoided. 
Often this was not because of poor 
standards or because of any visible de- 
fect of the institution but rather because 
of the limited variety of academic ex- 
periences encountered in an atmosphere 
too near home or restricted by the bur- 
dens of financial hardship. Some indica- 
tion was received, not conclusively how- 
ever, that a college away from home 
offered greater benefit than did a local 
institution. 

One question that provided much 
trouble for the respondents dealt with 
the long-term influences of teaching per- 
sonalities versus subject matter. Most 
persons found this one difficult to answer, 
for in many cases the passing years had 
brought the two influences together. 
Some graduates remembered their favor- 
ite professors well but, even so, felt that 
the subject matter taught had perhaps a 
slightly greater influence. Certain com- 
ments noted that anecdotes or examples 
offered by professors were well remem- 
bered, but otherwise, the course data 
were of greater lasting influence. When 
tabulated, the results were approxi- 
mately equal with a 2 percent edge favor- 
ing the long-term value of subject matter 
over teaching personality. 

In conclusion, two points that respond- 
ents raised repeatedly deserve mention. 
First, there appeared to be a widespread 
conviction, based upon solid personal 
experiences in the business world, that a 
broad, general educational program is 
becoming essential to success today. Just 
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what specific courses are included in the 
broad program are not spelled out with 
the same degree of clarity. However, as 
reported earlier, the modern educated 
man does need to have a basic under- 
standing in all the major fields of study 
(science, humanities, social sciences, and 
business) if he is to compete for success 
in today’s society. Even more, he must 
have a solid background of human un- 
derstanding to enable him to live a fuller 
and richer life both on and off the job. 
Perhaps it is significant that specific 
courses could not be outlined in too 
much detail, for outside of broad gen- 
eralizations of study areas, the individual 
himself must recognize which specific 
courses have been of greatest assistance 
to him. 

Respondents, moreover, indicate a 
definite need for greater and better guid- 
ance at all educational levels. Many are 
now in varying stages of parenthood with 
children in all segments of the educa- 
tional world. Yet time and time again, 
comments indicated that the complexi- 
ties of modern education (along with 
modern life) provide ample opportunity 
for trained guidance counselors who may 
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aid in plotting the direction of an in- 
dividual’s personal program. This was 
not a plea for a stereotyped course or 
program of studies. Rather, it was a be- 
lief that the individual, in concert with 
a trained adviser, might better plan a 
personal program and thus avoid the 
pitfalls and lost time of a program not 
suited to his needs or capabilities. 

A final word lest this study and its 
objectives be misinterpreted. The Edu- 
cational Research Section of the General 
Electric Company does not offer this 
report with the thought that it will 
change curricula in the colleges and 
universities of the nation. Nor does this 
section of the company believe that its 
function is to exercise any control over 
academic programs, either directly or 
indirectly. It is offered only with the 
belief that educational leaders may find, 
through the testimonials of more than 
13,000 college graduates, some seeds of 
information that may allow the colleges 
and universities to develop courses and 
programs that will aid in better edu- 
cating the young men and women of the 
United States for life in the more com- 
plex world of tomorrow. 
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HENRY F. 


7 Apri of 1956 the following three 
paragraphs headed an editorial in 
The Campus, the student-edited news- 
paper of Allegheny College: 


Admittedly we were not surprised by the 
perceptibility and sensitivity displayed in 
the Instruction Committee report on the im- 
orovement of Allegheny odiies printed in 
lost week's Campus. . . . We assumed the 
report would be a stimulating one, but our 
high expectations were greatly exceeded. 

The faculty's frankness commands our 
deepest respect. Few college faculties in 


the nation would so freely distribute such, a - 


penetrating self-analysis to their students. 
This open-mindedness reaffirms our faith in 
an Allegheny education, for here teacher 
and student meet on the path to a common 
goal. 

We concur with the Committee’s disturb- 
ance at submarginal courses and hope that 
Allegheny’s instruction will demand the 
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most from us. We look forward to the day 
when Allegheny can boast that it offers no 
“bargains” in education, the day when those 
who look for an easy avenue to a diploma 
will know better than to waste their time 
and the teachers’ at Allegheny. 


The report which aroused so much 
enthusiasm from the undergraduate 
editor may interest teachers oll admin- 
istrators elsewhere. It found part of its 
origin in a grant made to Allegheny by 
the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation for an evaluation of the educa- 
tional program of the college. This study 
was conducted by means of a Senior 
Seminar, the teachers of which released 
their findings in the spring of 1955. The 
rest of the story is told in the report 
itself, reproduced here in the form which 
was unanimously approved by the col- 
lege faculty. 


Report of the Committee on Instruction 
On October 28, 1955, the faculty voted 


“that the President... appoint a... 
committee to study the findings of the 
teachers of the Senior Seminar and to 
report the results from time to time to 
the faculty. The aim is to apply the 
insights gained through the Senior Semi- 
nar to the total academic situation rather 
than to evaluate the Senior Seminar.” 
Several weeks later the President asked 
the Instruction Committee to make the 
desired study. We have done so, ex- 
cluding from our attention whatever the 
admissions officers, student personnel 
staff, or other administrators might do to 
improve “the total academic situation.” 
We have not tried to describe the learn- 
ing and personality of an ideal teacher. 
Finally, we have excluded possibilities 


of adding or dropping courses or re- 
quirements. Our focus has been on 
what the individual teacher can do in 
his — courses to improve his own 
teaching. 

In exploring this area, we have on the 
one hand made no attempt to define an 
essence of good teaching, or to outline 
procedures which all teachers should use. 
We recognize that good teaching is a 
richly varying process, affected in its 


| forms by many factors, such as the kind 
‘of student, the size of class, the type of 


subject, and the personality of the in- 
structor. Our maximum effectiveness 
will come from each teacher's examining 
his own teaching in the light of this 
report, and taking from it whatever is 
useful for him. 
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On the other hand, we recognize both 
that administrators must from time to 
time try to measure each teacher's effec- 
tiveness, and that newcomers to our 
faculty are entitled to as specific a state- 
ment of our standards as is possible. In 
particular, instructors without previous 
experience might benefit from such a 
statement. Our statement is, therefore, 
offered to the faculty for discussion and 
amendment, and with these suggestions: 
(1) that it or some substitute statement 
be approved by the faculty as represent- 
ing part of its concept of good teaching; 
(2) that the faculty recommend its 
statement to the administration for use 
as part of the process of identifying good 
teaching; (3) that copies of the faculty's 
statement be given to every person added 
to the instructional staff; and (4) that 
the faculty's statement be given to The 
Campus for publication in full. 

The Senior Seminar has not brought 
to light any heretofore unknown weak- 
nesses of our student body. It has, how- 
ever, heightened our awareness of many 
of these weaknesses: inability to origi- 
nate and test ideas, inability to write 
English which is both conventional in its 
mechanics and effective in its rhetoric, 
ignorance of contemporary social issues, 
naive faith in the printed word, super- 
ficial understanding of values. Further- 
more, the practices which we recom- 
mend have long been known and fre- 
quently employed. We must apologize 
for dealing so often with the obvious. 

The direction our teaching should take 
was ably expressed in a report by the 
Seminar staff: 

What seems to be needed is a greater 
student involvement in the learning process. 
Too many students look on faculty merely 
as sources of facts and “right” answers on 
questions of interpretation. This student 
attitude must somehow be reshaped. 


One solution seems to lie in increasing 
the quantity of work demanded in some 
courses, and in increasing the quality of 





work demanded in most. It will not be 
sufficient to avoid the sarcasm and 


rigidity which discourage student im- 
agination and reflection. We must take 
positive steps to encourage creative 
mental activity in all subjects to show 
that both teachers and students can de- 
rive pleasure from the never-ending op- 
portunities of learning. The steps which 
we mention below are only a minimum. 


1. The broad but immediate context of 
the course 


Every student's learning can be stimu- 
lated by helping him to identify himself 
with the instructor and with the contents 
and aims of the course. Each aspect of 
this report has some bearing on such 
identification, but direct attention to the 
problem is also necessary. The teacher 
should assess the total facilities of the 
college community in order to find ways 
of linking his course to numerous aspects 
of the student's life. A few typical links 
are these: 

a. Using in-class and out-of-class speak- 
ers provided by the Public Events 
Committee, the College Union, the 
city, or other sources. 

b. Mentioning the vocational value of 
courses or majors (sometimes by list- 
ing jobs held by recent graduates of 
a department ). 

c. Demonstrating in and out of G-courses 
[General Education courses] their 
widespread relevance. 

d. Urging the value of certain Play- 
shop, radio, and TV productions as 
supplements to class work. 

e. Choosing illustrations for lectures and 
discussions from the student's past ex- 
periences and everyday life. 

f. Referring to current events of the 
campus and of the municipal, na- 
tional, and world scenes. 

g. Using case studies to illustrate gen- 
eral principles. 

h. Getting acquainted with students as 
individuals, and encouraging students 
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to get acquainted with faculty mem- 
bers. (Such knowledge need not be 
a threat to impartiality in grading. ) 


2. Lectures 


On the one hand, a lecturer should 
recognize that some classes know noth- 
ing about his subject and that he must 
begin with very simple information or 
problems. He may have to devote valu- 
able minutes or hours to explaining 
necessary skills such as elementary 
mathematics, or how to study and take 
notes. On the other hand, he should not 
repeat material covered in textbooks or 
readily available in the library. Instead 
of such “spoon-feeding,” lecturers should 
present additional illustrations, fresh is- 
sues, unsolved problems, or their own 
creative thought. Some time can profit- 
ably be spent in pointing out errors or 
oversimplifications in the text in order 
to encourage a more critical attitude 


towards the printed word. 
Blackboards can be used effectively 


for presenting names, words, dates, and 
data not occurring in the texts. If the 
instructor examines and criticizes stu- 
dents’ notebooks he can help students 
see what they should be getting from 
classes and readings. He may also learn 
how lectures and discussions can be 
improved. 
3. Papers 
a. Quantity 
Essays should be demanded of most 
students by most instructors. Teachers 
of manual and vocal skills are, of 
course, an exception, but the rest of 
us should spend a generous amount 
of time in assigning and grading stu- 
dent writing—in part, essay examina- 
tions (see point 4); in part, essays 
written outside of class. The report 
of the examining committee of the 
Middle States Association commented 
(p. 13) on the small amount of writ- 
ing demanded of Allegheny students. 
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b. Quality 

It seems probable that if all instruc- 

tors demanded a higher level of per- 

formance on written work, better 
papers would be given to us to read. 

That higher level might be encour- 

aged negatively if papers deficient 

in material, organization, grammar, 
rhetoric, or footnoting were 

1) refused credit until rewritten; 

2) reduced sharply in grade, with in- 
dication of the reasons for the 
grade. 

In addition, the writing of short 

papers on large topics should be dis- 

couraged because of the superficiality 
that usually results. 

A higher level of performance 
might be encouraged positively in 
several ways. Class time can profit- 
ably be spent in reading and analyz- 
ing examples of good student writing. 
Class time and private conferences 
can be used in helping students to see 
clearly the nature of assigned topics 
and the processes of original synthesis 
(see point 8). The student ought to 
be shown repeatedly the value of 
using the printed page as a source of 
ideas and of stimulation, not as a 
source of words and sentences. Em- 
phasis on good practices must, here 
as elsewhere, be continued with each 
college generation long enough to ex- 
tinguish old and undesirable student 
habits and then to establish new and 
desirable ones. 

Each department should consider 
how much supervision should be given 
to senior projects, and of what type— 
group conferences, individual confer- 
ences, a mimeographed sheet of in- 
structions, and so forth. 


4. Examinations 


Because valid generalizations can be 
based only on a broad knowledge of de- 
tails (facts), comprehensiveness of in- 
formation must receive strong emphasis 
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in testing. But because details are not 
retained for long and do not in them- 
selves adequately furnish a well-edu- 
cated mind, generalizations, skills, and 
attitudes must also receive strong em- 
phasis. 

Before an examination, its nature and 
purposes should be explained in class in 
order to minimize students’ apprehen- 
sions and to make the examination as 
much as possible a learning experience. 
A Library file of old examination ques- 
tions and answers can also serve ons 
purposes. After an examination, students 
should be given an opportunity to go 
over their answers so that they may profit 
from their mistakes. 

An examination (or series of quizzes) 
early in the semester is helpful in giving 
an early demonstration of the standards 
used in the course. 


a. Machine-scored 


Machine-scored or machine-scorable 
examinations when thoughtfully com- 
posed can be very valuable in testing 
student knowledge, and some types of 
student thinking (see point 8). On 
the other hand, they neither test nor 
give practice in certain types of 
thought and expression which our 
graduates should have. It seems, 
therefore, desirable that a substantial 
art of the grade of each course be 
sel on other evidence than that 
from machine-scored examinations. 
Because of the ease and frequency 
with which students reconstruct ex- 
aminations for fraternity and other 
files, questions should be extensively 
altered from term to term. 


. Essay 


In essay tests, students should be 
asked not only to recapitulate mate- 
rial, but also to apply that material 
to fresh problems. The test should 
itself provide opportunity for some 
creative thought. It should teach as 
well as examine. Open-book tests 
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and take-home tests are often success- 
ful in encouraging student thinking, 
decreasing cheating, and encouraging 
the use of the Library. 
. Oral 

Students find oral examinations valu- 
able because of the opportunity for 
having difficulties explained and for 
having intimate contact with the in- 
structor. Instructors find them valu- 
able for reasons comparable to the 
students’, and also because cheating 
is impossible and the students’ os 
and weak areas can both be explored. 


5. Time and displeasure 


We fully realize that what we recom- 
mend concerning papers and essay tests 
requires a large amount of faculty time 
in reading and annotating material that 
is often very dull. The dullness can to 
some extent be relieved by the instruc- 
tor’s ingenuity in choosing topics for 
student writing and in encouraging stu- 
dents to write their best. As the quality 
of papers improves, the time required in 
grading them decreases somewhat. But 
how can a teacher with a hundred or 
more students read essays and papers 
from all of them? Perhaps the best 
thing to do is to stagger the assignments 
so that only a moderate number of 
papers reaches his desk in any single 
week. If the first hour examination is 
machine-scored for one section of a 
course, it can be essay-type for a second 
section, and wice versa for the second 
hour examination. Or each examination 
can be part essay and part machine- 
scored. In one way or another, almost 
every course can be arranged so as to 
include a meaningful quantity and qual- 
ity of student writing. 


6. Discussions 


Discussions are not necessary or de- 
sirable in all courses, but are helpful in 
a great many. A student's facility in 
discussion is not often a major test of his 
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intellectual ability. Such facility is, how- 
ever, often useful, and is in some cases 
necessary (¢.g., in some postgraduate 
studies and employments, and in meet- 
ing one’s responsibility to rescue discus- 
sions from gross errors of contents or 
procedure). In teacher-led discussions, 
it is wise to call frequently on a 
ticipating students with the hope o 


a. encouraging their careful preparation 
of assignments, 


b. accustoming them to participation in 
discussion. 


Both teacher-led discussions and student- 
led discussions have appropriate uses in 
college. Each type should aim at de- 
veloping both an understanding of as- 
signed material and a clarification of 
personal reactions to, and evaluations of, 
the material. Often it is desirable to 
require that students pass a quiz or a 
machine-scored test on a given topic be- 
fore discussing it. Particularly in the 
case of student-led discussions, it will not 
be satisfactory simply to provide time 
for discussion; the skills necessary for 
conducting a good discussion will need 
to be explained and emphasized re- 
peatedly. 


os 


7. Use of the Library 


Every instructor should consciously 
employ one or more devices for encour- 
aging the intelligent use of the Library. 
These might include 


a. assignment of research papers or short 

problems requiring outside reading; 

b. assignment of readings not in text- 
£ 


books, the readings to be covered in 
discussions or examinations; 


, recommendation of collateral reading 
with critical comments; 


. decreased use of synopses and other 
secondary sources with increased em- 
phasis on primary sources (the data 
on which generalizations are based). 
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8. The development of syntheses (For 
this section the Committee is drawing 


almost entirely upon suggestions from 
Mr. Buckingham.) 


The last item of the preceding section 
introduces the desirability of having stu- 
dents create their own syntheses of their 
courses. But in many cases they will 
have to be taught how to make such 
syntheses. Such teaching might occur 
primarily in freshman and sophomore 
courses (both general education courses 
and elementary courses offered by de- 
partments). Some decrease in the 
amount of material covered by such 
courses might be necessary. These steps 
in teaching the creation of syntheses are 
suggested: 


a. objective test evidence of acquaint- 
ance with materials; 

. discussion (for 15 to 20 per cent of 
the time of the course) of the mate- 
rial to be synthesized and of forms 
which the synthesis might take (with 
emphasis on the accuracy, relevance, 
and adequacy of ideas); 

. writing of a paper expressing a syn- 
thesis. 


9. The brilliant student 


Brilliant students often lose interest in 
courses which do not challenge them. If 
all routine -procedures of a course are 
as challenging as possible but the bril- 
liant student seems uninterested, he can 
be given supplementary reading, writing, 
or other projects of increased complexity; 
can be encouraged to formulate and 
solve problems for himself; or can be 
given special opportunities (e.g., for 
leading discussions after he has been 
trained in discussion techniques). 


10. Student criticisms 


Repeated clarification of the intentions 
and methods of a course tends to de- 
crease adverse student criticism. Criti- 
cisms will continue, however, and many 








instructors improve their courses by 
means of student questionnaires, both 
during the semester and at the end. 
Best results are usually achieved through 
requiring all students to hand in un- 
signed comments on specified problems 
and on problems which they think of. 


ll. Grades 


The examining committee of the Mid- 
dle States Association expressed in its 
report (p. 14) a feeling that —_ ina 
few departments were out of line with 
those of the rest of the college. We feel 
that in special circumstances very high 
or very low class averages are appro- 
priate. On the whole, however, over 
one or two years a faculty member who 
is setting high standards will probably 
find opportunity for giving some A’s, 
and necessity for giving some F's, par- 
ticularly if he teaches large numbers of 
students, or students in general educa- 
tion and elementary courses. Grades— 
particularly semester grades—should not 
be based on a curve alone. Once semes- 
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ter grades have been given to the Regis- 
trar, they should not be changed unless 
the instructor has made an error. 


12. Conclusion 


We return to the Senior Seminar with 
which we began. We share the faith 
which its committee once expressed: 


The seniors in the seminar are able to do 
better work than they have done. They can 
be stimulated to think critically and crea- 
tively if the faculty will not be satisfied with 
less than the student's best. All too often, 
we felt that students had not been called to 
real intellectual combat. We have been 
satisfied with mediocrity when real excel- 
lence was possible. 


Respectfully submitted, 
The Committee on Instruction 


R. L. Brown C. F. HeescHen 


G. E. BuckincHaM L. N. Pino 
O. T. Drices H. F. PomMer 
E. L. Eckies J. L. Ross 
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The National Commission on Accrediting: 
Its Next Mission 


WILLIAM K. SELDEN 


MM Twain is said to have remarked 
that everyone talks about the 
weather but no one does anything about 
it. One could say that everyone in edu- 
cation talks about accrediting but a few 
do try to do something about it. Just 
what to do, however, has for some time 
been the big question. 

At no time since 1895, when regional 
accrediting was first initiated by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, or since 1904 when 
national professional accrediting was 
initiated by the American Medical As- 
sociation, has there been a lack of com- 
plaints and criticisms. As the number of 
national professional accrediting associa- 
tions increased, especially in the 1930's 
and 1940's, protestations against the pro- 
cedures, practices, and policies of these 
agencies have multiplied. 


Criticisms of accrediting 


One of the first to call public attention 
to the problems of accrediting was Dr. 
Fred J. Kelly, for many years specialist 
in higher education in the United States 
Office of Education. In 1927 he made a 
speech entitled “The Influence of Stand- 
ardizing Agencies” in which he described 
three chief dangers: (1) Standardiza- 
tion endangers public confidence in a 
profession by limiting the number enter- 
ing the profession, thereby increasing 
fees for professional services; (2) Stand- 
ardized schools and departments get a 
disproportionate amount of funds; and 
(3) Agencies demand a uniformity of 
educational practice, thus impeding 
progress. 

Over a in 1938, Dr. 


decade later, 
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George F. Zook, president of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, spoke on the 
subject, “Who Should Control Our In- 
stitutions of Higher Education?” and 
declared, “Once more the individual in- 
stitutions are asking for freedom—this 
time from the requirements of a variety 
of associations.” The following year the 
American Council on Education called a 
conference on the subject of accrediting, 
at which Dr. Samuel P. Capen, then 
chancellor of the University of Buffalo, 
delivered his now famous speech, “Seven 
Devils in Exchange for One,” in which 
he inveighed against the development of 
accrediting. The report of this confer- 
ence, entitled “Coordination in Accredit- 
ing Activities,” contained the following 
statements: 


One cause for the growing concern about 
the activities of these bodies [accrediting 
agencies] had been their rapid multiplica- 
tion and the widening scope of their work. 
Educational institutions composed of a num- 
ber of schools or divisions are finding the 
task of supplying the information requested 
by these agencies, and subjecting them- 
selves to their frequent inspection, irritat- 
ingly burdensome. And the mounting costs 
of this procedure in both time and money 
are becoming prohibitive. Trustees, 
administrative officers, and faculty members 
have therefore begun to wonder who really 
controls our educational institutions. They 
see final determination of educational policy 
consciously or unconsciously being assumed 
by accrediting agencies and they are exer- 
cised by what they consider a usurpation of 
their own legal and proper responsibilities. 

‘Coordination of Accrediting Activities, 
“American Council on Education Studies,” 
Series I, No. 9 (Washington: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1939). 
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Formal actions 


Formal concern with the problems of 
accrediting was shown by various educa- 
tional organizations as well as by indi- 
viduals. The National Association of 
State Universities in 1923 began seriously 
to consider the growing problems result- 
ing from accrediting. Later, in 1938, a 
committee was authorized which led to 
the formation of the Joint Committee on 
Accrediting representing, in time, the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities, the National Association of 
State Universities, the Association of 
Urban Universities, and the Association 
of American Universities. This commit- 
tee listed what have been called the “six 
outstanding evils” of accrediting agen- 
cies: (1) too many agencies; (2) too 
much duplication; (3) too great costs 
for evaluations; (4) too much emphasis 
on quantitative and superficial stand- 
ards; (5) too much domination by out- 
side groups; as well as (6) activities 
which tend to destroy institutional rights 
and freedom.* Incidentally, these same 
criticisms are frequently heard today. 

Endeavoring to face these problems, 
first under the chairmanship of John J. 
Tigert, then president of the University 
of Florida, followed by Reuben G. Gus- 
tavson, then chancellor of the University 
of Nebraska, the Joint Committee on Ac- 
crediting found itself facing a difficult 
task. The task was complicated even 
further when in November 1948 the As- 
sociation of American Universities an- 
nounced with little warning that it had 
“terminated its work in the field of ac- 
crediting” and made no provision for 
anything to take the place of its practice 
of listing approved institutions. This 
development demanded a new look, and 
the new look led to the formation of the 
National Commission on Accrediting. 

* Paraphrased from an address given by Cloyd 
H. Marvin at the 36th Annual Meeting of the 


Association of American Colleges, January 10, 
1950. 
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This new look was initiated at a meet- 
ing of individuals interested in the prob- 
lems of accrediting, held in Washington, 
D.C., at the George Washington Uni- 
versity in December 1948. Following this 
meeting, through the leadership of 
Chancellor Gustavson, Cloyd H. Marvin, 
president of George Washington Uni 
versity, and others, the Joint Committee 
on Accrediting was transformed in 1949- 
50 into the National Commission on Ac- 
crediting. The Association of American 
Colleges which also had been interested 
in the problems of accrediting joined the 
four sponsors of the Joint Committee to 
create the National Commission on Ac- 
crediting. Later the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges and the Associa- 
tion of Teacher Education Institutions 
joined the commission. 


The National Commission on Accrediting 

The early days of the commission com- 
prised a busy period. Meetings, confer- 
ences, and discussions absorbed much of 
the thought and efforts of the officers and 
commissioners whenever they could spare 
time from the responsibilities of their 
own colleges and universities, and some- 
times even when they could not spare 
such time. They inherited the records 
and files of the former Joint Committee 
on Accrediting and they had the benefits 
of the experience of many of the com- 
missioners who had formerly served on 
the Joint Committee or who had personal 
knowledge of accrediting. They also re- 
ceived the advice and encouragement of 
some who hoped the National Commis- 
sion would abolish all accrediting and of 
others who hoped the commission itself 
would undertake directly the responsi- 
bility for accrediting. Still others ex- 
pected the regional associations to as- 
sume the primary functions even though 
at the time the National Commission was 
being created only four regional associa- 
tions actually pursued accrediting and 
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did so in different ways and with vary- 
ing degrees of success. 

Facing these problems and the added 
problem of an indeterminate number of 
national professional accrediting agen- 
cies, some of which were cohesive and 
well organized as well as powerful, the 
National Commission decided to call a 
moratorium on all accrediting while it 
studied the situation and sought a solu- 
tion. Many professional associations and 
institutions abided by this request for a 
moratorium but some resisted. These 
later explained that because of legal 
references to accredited institutions in 
state licensure laws the accrediting ac- 
tivities could not be interrupted. 

This period was one of strain and 
tension while policies for accrediting 
were being forged on a national scale. 
The results of the approach by the com- 
mission were not all that some of its vocal 
supporters had originally desired. The 
results, however, are consistent with the 
noncentralized pattern of education in 
this country and serve as the basis for 
our present policies and practices in 
accrediting. 


Results of NCA approach 


The first result was that the regional 
associations assumed the primary re- 
sponsibility for the formal accrediting of 
colleges and universities. All six regional 
associations now are actually accrediting 
institutions. 


Second: The regional associations vol- 
untarily agreed to deal only with those 
national professional accrediting agen- 
cies recognized by the National Com- 
mission on Accrediting. In turn, the col- 
leges and universities were requested by 
both the commission and their respective 
regional associations to deal only with 
the officially recognized professional 
agencies. 


Third: In order to be recognized, all 
professional agencies were expected to 
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meet certain requirements, including the 
provision that they agree to coordinate 
their accrediting practices and proce- 
dures with the appropriate satin om 
ciations. As a consequence, of the many 
professional agencies originally con- 
sidered by the commission twenty-one 
have been recognized through March 
1957. 


Fourth: The policy that no more than 
one agency would be recognized in a 
particular field of study made it possible 
to reduce the accrediting agencies to one 
each in such fields as journalism, nursing, 
and social work. 


Fifth: Discussions with representatives 
of the various organizations, as well as 
the publicity attendant upon these dis- 
cussions, served to encourage all accredit- 
ing agencies to restudy their own policies 
and procedures and place greater em- 
phasis on the qualitative accomplish- 
ments of the institutions. In addition, 
other organizations were, and are con- 
tinually, being encouraged not to under- 
take or assume accrediting activities. 

These results have helped to develop 
some answer to two questions that 
President Marvin included in a covering 
memorandum for the report of the De- 
cember 1948 meeting at which ideas for 
a commission were being developed. He 
wrote: 


There are two problems with which col- 
leges and universities must reckon. First, 
what type of accrediting are we going to set 
up to protect the cultural or liberal arts 
work? And second, what can be done to 
stem the serious inroads of administrative 
authority and freedom of action that result 
from the separate, uncoordinated, and some- 
times unreasonable demands of the more 
than forty specialized accrediting associa- 
tions? 


Today there are fewer misunderstand- 
ings, less confusion, and more orderli- 


ness in accrediting than there were a few 
years ago, even than there were this past 
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year when the issue of a national ac- 
crediting agency in the field of teacher 
education was unresolved. But there is 
much that needs to be done, and in one 
sense only a beginning has been made. 


Accrediting of teacher education 


The problems in accreditation of pro- 
grams of teacher education were espe- 
cially involved and complex. They repre- 
sented more than the conflict between 
the extreme proponents of liberal edu- 
cation and those of teacher education, 
although this struggle played a vital 
part. Arguments for and against all ac- 
crediting were expressed at conferences 
and meetings, and the question of the 
place and effectiveness of the National 
Commission itself was debated. 

Further steps for improvement in ac- 
crediting were delayed while the issue 
of the recognition of the National Coun- 
cil for Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion was being resolved, finally and for- 
tunately on an amicable basis. Other 
actions by the commission were stymied 
by the impasse. Cooperation, under- 
standing, and confidence between the 
regional associations and the commission 
were strained, and tensions among other 
organizations developed. After numer- 
ous meetings and conferences agree- 
ments were reached for a definite change 
in the structure of NCATE and the im- 
mediate issue was resolved. On October 
10, 1956 NCATE was recognized by the 
commission as the national professional 
accrediting agency in the field of teacher 
education. Since then, in accordance 
with NCA policy, NCATE has developed 
agreements for cooperation with most of 
the regional associations. The way was 
now cleared for the commission to pro- 
ceed to other problems. 


Recent commission actions 


At its 1957 annual meeting on March 2 
the National Commission on Accrediting 
took three major actions. 
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First: It approved an agreement 
reached after months of negotiation with 
the American Association of University 
Women whereby that organization will 
make appreciable changes in its pro- 
cedures of approving colleges and uni- 
versities and place greatly increased re- 
liance on the regional associations. This 
agreement has been developed with a 
spirit of cooperation and with some 
compromise on the part of all concerned. 


Second: The commission adopted A 
Statement of Criteria for Recognized Ac- 
crediting Agencies * to which it had been 
giving thought and study for several 
years. Before —— the statement, 
the commission had obtained the benefit 
of advice and suggestions from officials 
of all presently es gore regional and 
national professional accrediting agen- 
cies as well as from many others inter- 
ested in higher education. This criteria 
statement outlines the basis on which 
recognized accrediting agencies will be 
expected to operate. 


Third: In recognition of the need for 
close cooperation, coordination, and con- 
fidence between each of the regional as- 
sociations and the commission, an official 
representative of each regional associa- 
tion was invited to and did attend the 
March 2 meeting of the National Com- 
mission. A standing invitation has now 
been extended to such representatives 
to attend future meetings of the commis- 
sion. This is important because improve- 
ments in accrediting are not likely to be 
developed without harmony in both pur- 
pose and policy among the regional asso- 
ciations and the commission. 

The regional associations have as mem~ 
bers the same colleges and universities 
which are members of the National Com- 
mission. It is not possible during any 
protracted length of time for institutions 

*Obtainable from the National Commission 


on Accrediting, 1785 Massachusetts 
Washington 6, D. C., upon request. 


Avenue, 
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to support the commission if its policies 
on fundamental questions are directly 
divergent from those of the regional as- 
sociations of which they also are mem- 
bers. And it should be mentioned that 
some of the strongest regional associa- 
tions have been committed to the prac- 
tice of accrediting. At the same time the 
regional associations are not prepared to 
cope with issues on a national basis as 
the commission can and must do; and 
all of the professional accrediting agen- 
cies are national in scope. 


Its next mission 


Professor Sidney Hook in a talk en- 
titled “Education and Creative Intelli- 
gence” stated “The history of education, 
especially American education, leads one 
to the generalization that educational 
institutions respond more to social needs 
and pressures than to first principles.” * 
If this be so, it is all the more urgent that 
higher education through the regional 
associations and the National Commis- 
sion on Accrediting be united in giving 
leadership for unity and cohesion and not 
permit higher sheetien to be frag- 
mentized and divided by the pressures 
of specialized groups or organizations. 
This not only is the next mission of 
NCA; it has been its underlying mission 
from the date of its creation. 

At a special conference called by the 
commission on January 8, 1952 to con- 
sider accrediting, Chancellor Gustavson 
said: 


The immediate reason for the formation of 
the NCA was to find ways and means of 
dealing with a large number of accrediting 
agencies which were having a powerful im- 
pact on educational policies. In a larger 
sense, however, the NCA has as its purpose 
the preservation of the basic principles of 


*School and Society, July 7, 1956, p. 3. 
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sound education that have developed over 
the years.... 


It is true that the basic problems in 
accrediting which people criticized in 
the 1920’s and 1930's are still with us. 
It also is true that the factors which en- 
couraged the formation of the National 
Commission continue to exist. Much 
time and energy have been spent in con- 
sidering what decisions should be made 
and what actions should be taken. Yet 
conditions are certainly improved in 
many ways and the unresolved issues 
now appear more promising for solu- 
tion than at any time in recent years. 

The issue of national accreditation of 
programs in teacher education has been 
settled. The professional accrediting 


agencies appear willing and, in many 
cases, anxious to follow sound le -adership 
and use judgment in further improving 
accrediting policies and procedures. And 
most important, all of the regional asso- 
ciations are interested in ccoperating 
among themselves and working closely 


with the National Commission on Ac- 
crediting. 

What David D. Henry, now presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois and 
president of the National Commission on 
Accrediting, said in 1952 is as true today 
as it was when he spoke of solving the 
various problems in accrediting: 


This task is complex and will require con- 
siderable energy and time on the part of a 
large number of people and organizations. 
Its completion will require educational 
statesmanship, and a willingness on the part 
of all working with the problems to one 
educational goals and services to the public 
above all other considerations. These diffi- 
culties should not prevent our making the 
effort, however, for the task may well be 
measured as the most important for higher 
education in the present decade. 








Australian Higher Education 
MARY E. MURPHY 


HE COLONIAL nationalism which 

flourished in Australia during the 
last century included a declaration of 
independence from the influence of 
European culture. In 1887, the Sydney 
Bulletin exhibited this bias when it 
stated: “The university ia its absurd 
reverence for the extrinsic and the for- 
eign, goes outside the literature, the 
language, the life and the history of its 
own country to seek for specious inspira- 
tion in a museum of antiquities, to bor- 
row from worthless curiosities in the 
ruined catacombs and dusty cromlechs, 
which doubtless owed their origin to 
giants, but to giants of a long-forgotten 
epoch.” Gradually this influential paper 
outgrew the expressed attitude, and 
printed English as well as local literary 
products, but the university has never 
assumed the place in Australian life and 
culture that it has, say, in Great Britain 
or the United States. 

In a country where equality is the 
watchword—“Let the word, Australia, 
dignify the lowliest man,” someone has 
prep ne of education, espe- 
cially on the higher level, has never been 
achieved. A persistent suspicion of the 
educated man or woman continues to be 
evident; it is this suspicion which handi- 
caps university budgets and turns the 
faces of many honor students to Britain 
where there is a wider scope for gradu- 
ate work and a greater possibility for 
eventual recognition as a scholar or 
teacher. 

When an American goes to Australia, 
as the writer did recently under Ful- 
bright auspices, he is struck with the 
natural beauty and potential wealth of 
a nation which has yet to enter the full 
flower of its development. That stage 


will not be reached until more Austral- 
ians appreciate the advantages of in- 
creasing the number of young people 
whose lives are enriched by contact with 
an institution of higher learning. Deep 
down in their hearts, few Australians be- 
lieve that universities have an important 
role to play in national affairs; few ad- 
mit that women should be educated 
equally with men so that the two part- 
ners may enhance the domestic economy 
and contribute to their nation’s matura- 
tion as a great power in the Pacific. Un- 
fortunately, some of Australia’s universi- 
ties are nearly bankrupt. It is an 
ambiguous, complex situation which 
has many aspects, most of them closely 
bound up with the national character 
and with the basic lack of interest in 
quality expressed on every hand in 
Australia. It is also closely connected 
with the fact that only the capital cities 
have good public libraries. Even in 
some of the capital cities, libraries are 
inadequate. Adult education through- 
out the nation is on a small scale, carried 
on by the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion which uses university faculties and 
facilities. The Australian Broadcasting 
Commission has assisted the dissemina- 
tion of culture by —— concerts, 
plays, and lectures, frequently bringing 
people from abroad to participate in its 
program. 

Today the vast majority of Australian 
children leave the elementary school at 
fourteen. In Tasmania, however, edu- 
cation is compulsory up to sixteen years 
of age, in New South Wales to age fif- 
teen; the remaining states, except 
Queensland, have passed enabling leg- 
islation and all have announced their 
intention of raising the school-leaving 
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age from fourteen to at least fifteen 
years when the present shortage of 
buildings and teachers is overcome. A 
small percentage of students receives 
technical or other education thereafter, 
while only a handful continues studying 
up to and beyond the university level. 

The universities of Australia consist of 
the following: University of Sydney, 
founded in 1850, maintains ten faculties 
—arts, law, medicine, science, engineer- 
ing, dentistry, veterinary science, agri- 
culture, economics, and architecture; 
University of Melbourne, 1853—arts, 
education, science, law, medicine, engi- 
neering, architecture, dental science, ag- 
ricultural science, veterinary science, 
and commerce; eth 4 of Adelaide, 
1874—law, medicine, dentistry, arts, 


science, agricultural science, music, and 
engineering; University of Tasmania, 
1889—arts, science, engineering, law, 
and commece; University of Queens- 
land, 1909—arts, science, engineering, 
commerce, agriculture, law, dentistry, 


veterinary science, and medicine; and 
University of Western Australia, 1911— 
arts, science, law, engineering, and agri- 
culture. The last named, the only free 
university, has been described as the 
most beautiful institution of higher 
learning in the Southern Hemisphere. 
Each of these six universities operates 
under an act of the state legislature, 
each is partly financed by grants from 
its state government, and each is located 
in the capital city of the state. 

The University of New England, at 
Armidale, New South Wales, was for- 
merly New England University College 
of the University of Sydney, so estab- 
lished in 1938; in 1954 it was accorded 
independent status, by legislative act. 
Canberra University College was organ- 
ized in 1930 as a branch of the Univer- 
sity of Melbourne. In addition there 
are also the New South Wales Univer- 
sity of Technology, established in 1949 
in Sydney by the government of New 
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South Wales, and the Australian Na- 
tional University at Canberra, which 
offers primarily graduate work. This 
last-named institution is discussed later 
in the present article. 

It is interesting to note that no Aus- 
tralian university was founded or sup- 
ported by an individual benefactor or 
social organization; therefore, there are 
no institutions comparable to the large 
privately endowed American universi- 
ties. The largest single gift was made to 
the University of Western Australia 
which received £A425,000 from Win- 
throp Hackett, a newspaper publisher. 

In 1900 there were 2,000 students en- 
rolled in all Australian universities; in 
1939, 14,000 (11 percent of the Austral- 
ian population aged seventeen years); 
in 1948, 32,000; in 1955, 25,000 (of 
which one-half attended the Universities 
of Melbourne and Sydney). Of the 25,- 
000, representing approximately 25 per- 
cent of the population aged seventeen 
years, 15,500 were full-time students, 7,- 
100 attended classes on a part-time basis, 
and 2,300 were external students. All the 
universities admit part-time students, 
and the Universities of Queensland, 
Melbourne, Tasmania, and Western 
Australia admit external students. How- 
ever, medicine and engineering may be 
studied only on a full-time basis. There 
has been much discussion of the neces- 
sity of raising entrance requirements 
and of encouraging students to live in 
residence. All the institutions admit 
women to their degree programs, follow- 
ing the example, in 1879, of the Univer- 
sity of Melbourne. 

Since 1950, Australian universities 
have conferred not less than 4,000 de- 
grees annually but, in spite of this two- 
fold increase since 1939, the supply of 
the graduates has fallen far short of de- 
mand in many fields. Table 1 shows the 
total number of graduates at the bache- 
lor level by faculties. 





Australian Higher Education 
TABLE 1 


Faculty 


Arts 
Law 
Commerce 
Education 
Science 
Medicine 
Engineering 
Agriculture. . 
Veterinary science 
Dentistry 
usic 
Architecture 
Divinity 


Total 


The most significant increase has been 
in number of graduates with engineer- 
ing degrees. In recent years fae in- 
surance companies, many industrial and 
commercial enterprises, and the Com- 
monwealth Government have created a 
demand for nontechnical graduates, a 
demand which has considerably ex- 
ceeded the available supply. This has 
been more noticeable in commerce 
where there is an increasing demand for 
graduates to fill openings of an admin- 
istrative nature, while the supply of 
graduates with accountancy qualifica- 
tions, especially industrial and cost ac- 
counting, has also been insufficient to 
meet demands. More attractive salaries 
and conditions of employment in the 
schools have encouraged many to en- 
ter the teaching profession, but a serious 
shortage of teachers in both private and 
government schools still prevails. The 
smaller proportion of medical students, 
as shown in the foregoing table, is not 
due to any neglect of the profession but 
rather to inadequate facilities. 

In the last two years employers have 
shown an increasing interest in techni- 
cal men for commercial positions. This 
has been most evident in the case of 
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agricultural scientists, chemists, and en- 
gineers, all of whom have been offered 
openings concerned with technical sales, 
technical advice, and production devel- 
opments. The higher percentage of stu- 


dents completing a science degree (as 
shown in Table 1) is due largely to the 
greater number of graduates required 
by various Commonwealth and state de- 
partments. Defense research establish- 
ments have been expanded; the Woo- 
mera Rocket Range and the Snowy 
Mountain Hydroelectric Scheme, for in- 
stance, have been developed on the na- 
tional level, while state public works, 
irrigation, water, and soil conservation 
programs also demand large numbers of 
university graduates. In 1939 Austra- 
lian universities were barely equipped 
with the essentials of staff, buildings, 
and equipment for a student population 
of 14,000. Enrollment since then has 
more than doubled but the universities, 
owing to financial difficulties, have been 
unable to increase their faculties com- 
mensurately. This situation seriously 
handicaps scientific teaching and _ re- 
search and work in other intellectual 
areas. 

In 1946 the Commonwealth Govern- 
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ment enacted a measure to establish the 
Australian National University at Can- 
berra. This is primarily a postgraduate 
institution containing the schools of 
medicine, physical science, social sci- 
ence, and Pacific studies. It was hoped 
that it could prevent the drift of excep- 
tional students overseas by providing 
facilities for master’s and doctor’s degree 
work in Australia at the National Uni- 
versity. The feasibility of segregating 
graduate studies in one institution, how- 
ever, has not been sufficiently tested to 
date. The Commonwealth Government 
has continued to appropriate large sums 
for the National University, rather than 
follow a program for aiding state uni- 
versities to expand postgraduate work 
within their boundaries. In the early 
years Sir Douglas Copland, recently 
High Commissioner to Canada, served as 
vice-chancellor of the National Univer- 
sity. He has now been appointed direc- 


tor of the new Administrative Staff Col- 
lege shortly to be organized along simi- 
lar lines to the Staff College in Henley- 


on-Thames, England, which trains busi- 
ness executives. 

A member of the staff of the Austral- 
ian National University has pointed out 
that “not until this institution has had 
time to demonstrate whether it can as- 
semble a body of scholars and produce 
work which bears comparison with the 
published work that comes from other 
great universities will we know whether 
it can fulfill the role in Australian aca- 
demic and intellectual life for which it 
was intended by its sanguine founders.” 

While the Australian universities are 
continually endeavoring to strengthen 
their postgraduate activities, students 
preparing to take advanced degrees tend 
to think in terms of overseas institutions 
of higher learning, usually in the United 
Kingdom, where facilities in many fields 
are better than those in Australia. The 
reason behind this apparent neglect by 
Australian university authorities is that 
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resources, although increased from time 
to time by university grants, have been 
inadequate to meet the immediate re- 
quirements of a growing population. 

Australian universities have been un- 
able to adjust their revenue to meet 
the rising costs caused by inflation. By 
overseas standards, the expenditure per 
student in these universities is relatively 
low, being about 60 percent of that in 
the United Kingdom and substantially 
less than in the United States. Details 
of expenditures of representative uni- 
versities in Australia and Britain are 
compared in Table 2. 

By 1960 it has been estimated that 
enrollments will total approximately 36,- 
000, by which time, it is thought, the full 
effect of the Australian present immigra- 
tion program will be experienced and 
student members will be increasing by 
about 2,000 each year. Already the Uni- 
versities of Melbourne and Sydney are 
almost twice the size of universities in 
the large provincial cities in the United 
Kingdom. Although existing universi- 
ties, if they receive increased financial 
support, should be able to meet immedi- 
ate requirements, the establishment of 
new institutions may prove necessary at 
the end of this decade. Over 50 percent 
of all university income today is derived 
from government grants (Common- 
wealth and the states); 5 percent from 
private endowments oat donations; 
and 40 percent from fees. In 1951 the 
Commonwealth Government enacted a 
bill which empowered it to make grants 
to the state universities. It is interesting 
to note that expenditure per capita of 
population per year in state schools was 
£A2Z in 1900, and £A4 14s. (at to- 
day’s price) in 1950. For technical col- 
leges the figures were 2s. and 14s. (at 
today’s prices), respectively. The an- 
nual income per capita in Australia is 
£A 448; the country ranks eighth among 
all countries in percentage of growth in 
secondary schools and colleges. 
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TABLE 2 


ComPpaRiIsON OF ExpeNprTuRES OF REPRESENTATIVE AUSTRALIAN 
AND Unrrep KincpomM UNIVERSITIES 


University 





Australia 
Sydney. 
Melbourne 
Adelaidet. 
a ; 
festern Australia 
Tasmania 
Total, Australian univ ersities. 


United Kingdom 
Birmingham 
Bristol. . 
Leeds 
Manchestert 
Nottingham 
Sheffield 
Edinburgh 
Total, United Kingdom universities 


(Australia 1953; United Kingdom 1953-54) 


Full-time Total Expenditure 
Equivalent Expenditure per Student 
Students*® | £A } LA 


1,542,703 242 
1,391,074 249 
695 , 886 233 
771,233 287 
472,957 351 


231,353 445 
6,292,953 268 


6,364 
5,578 
2,992 
2,684 
1,347 
520 
23,449 


1,409,790 
1,331,569 
1,512,256 
1,670, 560 


452 
480 
438 
402 


674, 240 325 
915,721 451 
| 1,750,643 343 
| 37,377,432 | 22 





* The figure for full-time equivalent students has been calculated counting a full course or full-time student as one student 
unit, and a part course, part-time, or external student as a half student unit 


? Includes Waite Agricultural Institute. 
t Does not include Manchester College of Technology 
Source: National Bank of Australia. Ltd., 


In each of the six states, a university 
governing body exists in the form of a 
council or senate constituted in the man- 
ner prescribed in the University Act. 
Although this body varies from state to 
state, it usually contains representatives 
or nominees of the legislature, members 
of the university teaching staff, gradu- 
ates, and, in three instances, undergrad- 
uates. The chancellor is usually a dis- 
tinguished citizen who holds the office 
in an honorary capacity. All the uni- 
versities except Queensland employ a 
paid vice-chancellor (or the equivalent ) 
who is the permanent administrative 
head, devoting his full time to the de- 
velopment of university policy. The su- 
preme academic authority in all Austra- 
lian universities, with the exception of 
Adelaide, Queensland, and the New 
South Wales University of Technology, 
is usually delegated to the professorial 
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board which advises the governing body 
on academic matters and, after receiving 
reports from the faculties concerned, 
drafts regulations for approval of the 
governing body. 

In Australian universities the term 
“faculty” strictly applied refers to the 
teaching staffs of a group of depart- 
ments, but it has come to be used gen- 
erally as meaning any given school of 
studies. Older and larger faculties may 
contain many departments—for in- 
stance, the Arts Faculty in the University 
of Sydney has more than fifteen depart- 
ments, while newer faculties, oa as 
education at University of Melbourne, 
are not subdivided. The head of each 
faculty has the title of dean. 

Generally speaking, the Australian 
universities have preserved the tradition 
of academic Seealiben which flourishes in 
Great Britain. But pressure groups are 
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always present in Australia, and poli- 
ticians have been known to try to influ- 
ence university administrators or profes- 
sors. At the present time, two or three 
Australian universities forbid their pro- 
fessors to be members of political par- 
ties. 

Unfortunately, most of the universi- 
ties are understaffed and possess inade- 
quate equipment for the number of stu- 
dents enrolled. Insufficient time is 
available to the staff for research, and 
there is not enough specialization by 
staff members. It may rightly be de- 
clared that few Australian universities 
can claim to be great centers of creative 
thought. There is still no chair of soci- 
ology in any Australian university and 
the study of political science has only 
been introduced into the curriculum 
recently. Insufficient attention to date 
has been devoted to Australian history 
and political and social institutions, and 
only the first steps have been taken in 
studying the osditions and civilizations 
of Eastern Asia and the Western Pacific. 

From 1933 forward, therefore, gradu- 
ate appointees have filled responsible 
posts in many government departments, 
especially in the fields of economics and 
statistics. It now is apparent that senior 
positions will increasingly be filled by 
people who either have graduate status 
before they enter government service 
or who acquire it by part-time study 
after entry. In addition, employment 
of research personnel in most sections 
of the Commonwealth administration 
has increased, and this should stimulate 
training of university men and women 
in every field of the social sciences. 

During the great depression, 1929-34, 
senior university economists came promi- 
nently to the fore as economic advisers 
to the Australian governments, especially 
to the Commonwealth Government. Sev- 
eral of the senior economists made their 
marks and became either permanent or 
wartime advisers and even administra- 
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tors within the Commonwealth struc- 
ture. In 1933, the Public Service Act 
was amended to provide that one-tenth 
of each year’s appointments should be 
open to university graduates under the 
age of twenty-five. 

In these respects, and in other ways, 
too, Australian universities compare un- 
favorably with similar institutions over- 
seas. Basically, they lack the tradition 
which blesses institutions of higher 
learning in Britain and the public sup- 
port enjoyed by universities in the 
United States. Australian universities 
have had almost no influence on the 
cultural life of the country or on the 
development of social and _ political 
thought. 

Over the years most of the staffs of 
the Australian universities have been 
recruited from British universities or 


from the ranks of Australians who have 
had some postgraduate work and often 
some teaching experience abroad. Early 
students at the University of Melbourne 


had the opportunity of listening to lec- 
tures by Hearn on constitutional history; 
a Sydney student in more recent times 
could pursue his work in geology under 
the direction of the discoverer of the 
South Magnetic Pole, Edgeworth David; 
and a Melbourne student of biology had 
the benefit of original research in anthro- 
pology by Baldwin Spencer. The de- 
velopment of scientific research and the 
application of research to agriculture, 
industry, and daily life have been greatly 
promoted by the establishment of the 
Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organization (CSIRO) by the 
Commonwealth Government in 1926, but 
there is a pressing need for atomic re- 
search. 

The minimum age for admission to 
university study is seventeen at Mel- 
bourne, ‘Western Australia, and Tas- 
mania, and sixteen at Queensland and 
Adelaide. No minimum age is main- 
tained at Sydney, except seventeen years 
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for law. Entrance normally follows five 
years of secondary education (four years 
in Queensland and six in Victoria). Ad- 
mission is gained by examination, with 
students from overseas universities ad- 
mitted by special test. Fees vary by in- 
stitution. For example, at gs Uni- 
versity, in the arts, a B.A. pass degree, 
which takes three years, requires tuition 
of £A168, while an honors degree, which 
takes four years, carries a fee of 
£A176-£A208. The LL.B. requires 
four years and tuition of 2A254. In 
the field of medicine two degrees are 
awarded, the M.B., and the B.S., both 
of which require six years, with tuition 
fees of 2 A505. In science the B.S. pass 
degree, three years, costs £A216; an 
honors degree requires four years and 
carries a fee of 2A234. The B.Econ. is 
a four-year degree, for which tuition 
is £A222; architecture requires five 
years and the fee is 2A384; engineer- 
ing, four years, fee 2 A346-£ A376; den- 
tistry, four years, fee 2A391; pharmacy, 
2 years, fee 2A95; and forestry, four 
years, fee £A146. 

Each university has a limited number 
of privately endowed scholarships which 
are awarded by competition. In addi- 
tion there are a number of state govern- 
ment scholarships available. The Com- 
monwealth Scholarship Scheme which 
began operation January 1, 1951, pro- 
vides 3,000 competitive scholarships each 
year to boys and girls who wish to study 
in Australia. To be eligible for these, 
students must be at least twenty-one 
years of age and residents of Australia. 
Under provisions of the Fulbright plan 
agreed to by Australia in 1950, provision 
is made for students from the United 
States to receive aid if pursuing ap- 
proved studies in Australia, and Aus- 
tralian students may, if a re- 
ceive aid to travel to and from the 
United States and to study here. 

In 1949 the full-time teaching staff in 
the six Australian universities, the Uni- 
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versity of New England, Canberra Uni- 
versity College, and the New South 
Wales University of Technology totaled 
1,395 (professors, associate professors, 
readers, lecturers in charge, 273; lec- 
turers and assistant lecturers, 868; dem- 
onstrators and tutors, 246; external 
studies, 8). The part-time teaching staff 
in the same categories was 11, 1,232, 
267, 79, and 1,589. The Australian Na- 
tional University, as of April 1951, had 
a teaching and research staff in medi- 
cine of 12; physical science, 12; social 
science, 9; Pacific studies, 10. Students 
enrolled in the ten Australian universi- 
ties in 1950 were as follows: full course, 
18,936; part course, 8,060; external, 
2,809; postgraduate, 822; total 20,627. 
This compares with an estimated na- 
tional population of 8,037,000 at that 
date. 

The Commonwealth Government in 
1942 established the Universities Com- 
mission to ensure the entry of an ade- 
quate number of students into “reserved” 
faculties regarded as essential to the 
war effort. It administered a generous 
scheme of financial assistance to these 
students. In 1945 the commission was 
given a permanent statutory basis by the 
Commonwealth Education Act under 
which the Commonwealth Office of Edu- 
cation was also constituted. Since that 
year the commission has administered a 
scheme of financial assistance to certain 
students and has conducted the univer- 
sity aspects of the Commonwealth Train- 
ing Scheme which was devised to assist 
in the re-establishment of ex-servicemen 
of World War II. Since 1951 it has been 
responsible for the administration of the 
Commonwealth Scholarship Scheme. 

The calendar unit in Australian uni- 
versities is an academic year of study 
(usually about thirty weeks) in a given 
subject or group of subjects. The typical 
course in an arts curriculum involves 
attendance at from two to four lectures 
a week, each of an hour's duration. At- 
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tendance may also be required at smaller 
tutorial classes or discussion groups. In 
some faculties, such as arts, economics, 
and commerce, credit towards the com- 
plete course may be obtained by passing 
individual subjects; in other faculties— 
medicine and engineering, for instance— 
the unit is the year’s work in several 
subjects, all of which must be passed in 
the same academic year. 

Attainment of a first degree in arts or 
science depends on completion, usually 
by written examination, of a specified 
number of subjects and must include at 
least three or four years’ study in the 
student’s major subjects, accompanied 
usually by not less than two years’ work 
in another field of study. 

The university year is divided into 
three teaching terms with a break of two 
or three weeks between terms. In all 
states, the university year begins in 
March and concludes in December, with 
annual examinations starting in Novem- 
ber and the long vacation running from 
that month until March. In the later 
years of professional courses, such as 
medicine and dentistry, it is common to 
add a short term between January and 
March. The student who wishes to 
specialize and carry his studies beyond 
those required for the ordinary degree 
may elect to take an honors course. In 
some of the Australian universities the 
honors candidate attends lectures for 
pass students and also other special 
courses; in other institutions, a clear dif- 
ferentiation is made between pass and 
honors courses from the first year for- 
ward, and the student must plan his 
course accordingly. However, all honors 
courses involve additional reading, usu- 
ally additional lectures and _ tutorials, 
additional examination papers, and fre- 
quently an extra university year of study. 
Candidates who attempt honors but fail 
to reach the required standard may be 
awarded a pass degree. In general, Aus- 
tralian universities recognize each other's 
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matriculation requirements and each 
other's degrees. Australian degrees are 
accepted in almost every part of the 
world, and Australian postgraduate stu- 
dents have found little difficulty in meet- 
ing overseas educational requirements. 

One serious problem to be met is the 
drift of many promising young Austra- 
lians overseas where, frequently, greater 
opportunity exists for employment, pro- 
fessorships, and research. The move- 
ment of Australians abroad—especially 
of highly educated women who have a 
far too restricted panorama for service 
in their lendhidlomai Australia of 
professional, scientific, and technical 
talents badly needed in every aspect of 
the economy. Once away from the An- 
ep the Australian seldom returns. 

e names of many well-known native 
sons and daughters come to mind: Nellie 
Melba, Eileen Joyce, Marjorie Lawrence, 
and Percy Grainger in music; Robert 
Helpmann in the ballet; Sir Keith Han- 
cock, Elton Mayo, and Arthur Smithies 
in history and economics; Sir Howard 
Florey in science; Professor Gilbert Mur- 
ray in the classics; and Lords Bruce and 
Baillieu in politics. Nostalgia for Aus- 
tralia = to play an insignificant 
role in their lives; the desire to return 


and enrich their homeland pm a 


smaller part than their feeling of useful- 
ness in an overseas post. The latter is 
the important thing to remember, for a 
scientific hero is as yet only partly ex- 
tolled in Australia. It is the common 
man who receives the accolade rather 
than the co-discoverer of penicillin! 

A noted statesman, Sir Frederic W. Eg- 
gleston, sums up this situation when he 
says: 


The attitude of the ordinary Australian 
to education is not encouraging—so many 
people have succeeded in life without edu- 
cation, in politics, in business and in the 
public service, that there is not the “magic” 
in education which exists in some countries. 
It is not regarded as a step to wealth or to 
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a higher social grade. The Australian . . 
often lacks the necessary mental discipline 
and background which are essential for real 
success in the job he undertakes. In these 
circumstances the school-leaving age is low 
and the universities are intended for those 
who display exceptional ability. Their 
standards are high but they tend to be 
regarded as technical schools for the pro- 
fessions. The sciences are strong, but the 
humanities are weak. The best students 
are always anxious to get “the finishing 
touch” deoh and here their record is 
exceptionally good.' 


Part of the disparagement of intellec- 
tual pursuits, in the past at least ema- 
nated from the fact that Australia has not 
needed many specialists on either the 
national or international level. Cut off 
from the rest of the world by vast dis- 
tances, her citizens devoted themselves 
to minding their own business, only 
occasionally being drawn into the world 
orbit by a calamity, such as a war or a 


* Eggleston, “The Australian Nation,” in The 
Australian Way of Life, ed. George Caiger 
(London: Wm. Heinemann, 1953), p. 17. 
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depression. Some of this insular attitude 
still persists, expressed today by an in- 
ability to accept criticism from anyone 
outside the family circle. Education can 
change this—education at every stage 
but especially in universities where 
minds will be sharpened for and directed 
to the tasks which must be accomplished 
before Australia can claim her place as 
a great international power. The poten- 
tiality for this recognition exists in the 
strategic position of Australia in the 
Pacific, but fulfillment of this role awaits 
wider knowledge of the homeland and 
the countries overseas and of the diver- 
gent and mutual problems which bind 
Australia to the other free countries now 
and in the future. Australia can no 
longer shut her eyes to Asia. She has 
to take part in its affairs on every level. 
If she is to do this, however, a will 
need to excel in intelligence. No effort 
and no expenditure which raise the level 
of intelligent understanding by Austra- 
lians concerning Asia, and indeed the 
world, will be wasted. Herein lies the 
challenge to the Australian universities. 
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Summary Report of Survey on Interest and Activity 
Relating to College Teaching 


I" CONSIDERING what the American 
Council on Education might appro- 
priately do to help solve the critical prob- 
lem of providing a suitable quality of 
instruction for increasing numbers of 
college and university students in the 
years immediately ahead, the Commit- 
tee on College Teaching has sought to 
take into account the activities and re- 
sources of the constituent and associate 
members of the Council. In order to ob- 
tain comprehensive information on this 
point the Committee asked the Council 
staff to undertake a systematic canvass of 
organization members of the Council to 
determine their current activities and 
plans, possible additional resources, and 
suggestions for action by the American 
Council on Education. 

The questionnaire prepared for the 
purpose was sent to the approximately 
140 constituent and associate members. 
It is gratifying to report that 106 organi- 
zations, three fourths of those circu- 
larized, replied to the questionnaire. 

In view of the heterogeneous nature 
of the constituent and associate mem- 
bership of the Council it is natural that 
some of these members have no direct 
interest in problems of college teaching. 
Thus, 48 of the respondents indicate no 
present or immediately contemplated ac- 
tivity, though only 21 of these anticipate 
no activity in the future and state that 
they have no resources which are rele- 
vant to the problem. Of the 58 organi- 
zations which report current activity and 
interest, approximately 20 appear to be 
particularly active in the field of college 
teaching. 

The Committee on College Teaching 


has singled out as problems to which it 
wishes to give priority attention at this 
time (1) recruitment, (2) retention of 
faculty, and (3) how to make the most 
of scarce teaching resources,’ and as far 
as possible the activities and plans here 
reported are classified under these head- 
ings. Other programs and plans are re- 
ported under the general heading, “Pre- 
paring College Teachers and Helping 
Teachers on the Job.” For lack of space, 
many activities cited in the responses to 
the questionnaire are omitted from this 
report. 

It should perhaps be noted that the 
activities summarized in this report are 
discussed from the perspective of the 
national organizations which responded 
to the questionnaire rather than from 
that of foundations or of individual edu- 
cational institutions.* This report is pre- 
sented in full awareness that significant 
activities have undoubtedly been over- 
looked. It is hoped, however, that this 
summary will contribute to greater 
awareness of what other organizations 
are doing and thus help to coordinate 
the efforts of groups working actively in 
this field. 


Recruitment 


A large number of the constituent and 
associate members of the American 
Council on Education are deeply con- 


*See Charles G. Dobbins (ed.), Expanding 
Resources for College Teaching: A Report of a 
Conference on College Teaching (Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1956). 

*Some of these activities have already been 
noted in the report “Foundation-Financed Ac- 
tivities Bearing Upon College Teaching,” Edu- 
cational Record, April 1956, pp. 153-62. 
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cerned about the problem of recruiting 
qualified persons for college teaching. 
One of the principal ways in which this 
concern has been expressed is in giving 
attention to the identification and moti- 
vation of potential teachers. 

The Association of American Colleges 
requested its members in April 1956 to 
establish machinery for identifying and 
motivating outstanding college students 
to prepare themselves for careers in col- 
lege teaching. The AAC subsequently 
has concluded that continuing services 
to institutions from the national level 
are needed to make these efforts fully 
effective. It is, therefore, seeking foun- 
dation assistance for the establishment 
of a small staff to collect and distribute 
information, convene conferences, ar- 
range for outstanding teachers to visit 
institutions to talk about college teaching 
as a profession, and the like. 

Other associations which are encour- 
aging such activity on the part of their 
members are the American Association 
of Junior Colleges and the American 
Association of University Professors. 

Another instance of encouragement of 
local activity by a national organization 
is the program of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers to help identify 
problems of the utmost importance to the 
family and to the community and to 
suggest projects for attacking such prob- 
lems. Among projects suggested for local 
Parent-Teacher Associations are the plan- 
ning of ways to create increased public 
appreciation of the worth and dignity of 
the teaching profession and the appoint- 
ing of committees to encourage more 
young people to choose teaching as their 
profession. 

Several Council members indicated 
that they are making, or intend to make, 
direct appeals to students or other poten- 
tially qualified persons to prepare them- 
selves for college teaching. The General 
Board of Education of the Methodist 
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Church has a Department of Personnel 
which specifically concerns itself with 
identifying and recruiting qualified 
teachers for Methodist institutions of 
higher learning. 

An interesting variant from the fellow- 
ship device as a means of assisting grad- 
uate students was reported by the Baptist 
Board of Education, which operates the 
Baptist Graduate Student Center in Chi- 
cago for the purpose of reducing the cost 
of graduate education and presenting the 
challenge of teaching in Baptist colleges. 
The board also maintains an educational 
registry of potential teachers for Chris- 
tian colleges. 

The American Association of Univer- 
sity Women is planning a questionnaire 
survey of its members for the purpose of 
determining the availability and educa- 
tional readiness of qualified members to 
return to college teaching. The AAUW 
is also considering making an inquiry of 
educational institutions as to their will- 
ingness to take on yee em women as 
apprentices. Lying behind these plans 
is the assumption that apprenticeships 
would not only provide refresher work 
for full teaching responsibilities but also 
help conserve existing teacher resources. 

For the purpose of interesting high 
school students in careers in mathe- 
matics, the Committee on Applications 
of Mathematics of the National Academy 
of Sciences—National Research Council 
is planning a pamphlet entitled “Mathe- 
matical Profiles” which will contain short 
sketches of the careers of outstanding 
young people in mathematics. The 
Mathematical Association of America is 
considering sponsorship of an essay con- 
test on opportunities in the teaching of 
mathematics. 

Several responding members noted 
that they sponsor scholarship and fellow- 
ship programs. Among these is the pro- 
gram of research fellowships of the Divi- 
sion of Medical Sciences of the National 
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Academy of Sciences—National Research 
Council to provide research experience 
in the preclinical sciences in preparation 
for careers in teaching and medical in- 
vestigation. The division is also making 
a survey of the supply of, and demand 
for, fellowships in the medical sciences 
with a view to delineating areas of need 
so as to assist in the planning of future 
fellowship programs. 

Since 1952 the Association of Graduate 
Schools in the Association of American 
Universities has administered the Na- 
tional Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Pro- 
gram, under which one-year fellowships 
are awarded for graduate work in the 
humanities or social sciences." Fellows 
are selected from a list of students pro- 
posed by their professors as having great 
promise as teachers and scholars. The 
program is designed to recruit for the 
college teaching profession young men 
and women who possess the highest 
qualities of intellect, character, and per- 
sonality. Acceptance of a Woodrow Wil- 
son Fellowship entails no obligation to 
enter the academic profession and yet, 
79 percent of all fellows appointed since 
the initiation of the program by Prince- 
ton University in 1945 have remained in 
graduate study or teaching.‘ 

For the academic year 1957-58 the 
Association of Graduate Schools plans to 
award approximately 200 fellowships and 
possibly a larger number in subsequent 
years. In view of the great need for well- 
qualified college teachers, the association 
is exploring the possibility of further ex- 
panding the program. 


*The program is underwritten jointly by the 
37 universities comprising the Association of 
American Universities and is supported by 
grants from the Carnegie Corporation and the 
General Education Board. 

*See Directory of Fellowship Awards: 1945/ 
46-1955/56, issued by the National Woodrow 
Wilson Fellowship Program (Richard C. Boys, 
national director; Horace A. Rackham School 
of Graduate Studies, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. ). 
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Also reported were scholarship and 
fellowship programs of the Methodist 
and Presbyterian churches designed to 
make it possible for persons aiming at a 
career in college teaching to obtain their 
Ph.D. degrees, and the American Speech 
and Hearing Association's Speech Cor- 
rection Fund, which provides scholar- 
ships in speech pathology and audiology 
on the doctoral level. 

The Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association is working constantly on im- 
proving and extending staff benefits for 
members of the teaching profession, and 
believes that “in the area of staff benefit 
plans the colleges and universities are 
in a favorable position to cope with the 
expected increase in enrollments and 
with the job of attracting first-class 
teachers and administrators.” The TIAA 
has also undertaken research studies on 
topics of such timely interest as Financ- 
ing the College Education of Faculty 
Children® and “A Program for Outstand- 
ing Teachers after Retirement.” 

In addition to the above promotional 
activity, replies to the questionnaire in- 
dicate a substantial interest in research 
on the subject of motivation. The Com- 
mittee on the Profession of College 
Teaching of the Association for Higher 
Education of the National Education As- 
sociation is developing plans for a series 
of studies of motivation, in the belief 
that if the reasons for individuals enter- 
ing and leaving college teaching were 
better understood, attempts at motivat- 
ing entrance into the profession would 
be more effective. The Southern Re- 
gional Education Board is considering 
publication of a bibliography of studies 
of faculty personnel and may initiate a 
series of studies of ways of increasing 
the supply of — persons going 
into college teaching. 

*The report of a study conducted by TIAA 
for the Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, and written by Francis P. King (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1954). 
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With respect to recruitment in a par- 
ticular discipline, the American Psycho- 
logical Association has addressed itself 
to the question of how to bring about 
recruitment and Se amen for grad- 
uate training in an educational program 
not directly oriented toward that end.* 

Another research project which has a 
bearing on the subject of recruitment is 
the study of the Commission on Teacher 
Education of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges on the baccalaureate ori- 
gins of college teachers.’ 

Another contribution that some ACE 
member organizations are making with 
respect to the recruitment problem is in 
working with institutions on long-range 
planning of staff needs. A year ago the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education initiated a question- 
naire survey of its members to ascertain 
what they were doing to plan their staff 
needs on a long-term basis. Among the 
questions asked were: Has your institu- 
tion undertaken any studies to predict 
the long-range demand for staff replace- 
ments or additions? Has it planned any 
specific activities to meet increased en- 
rollments in ways other than by increas- 
ing the size of the faculty? Has it deter- 
mined the standards to which it will hold 
under the pressure of increasing enroll- 
ments, in regard to class size, teaching 
load, faculty qualifications, etc.? The 
questionnaire also lists a number of 
means of meeting the problem of in- 
creased enrollments and asks to what 
extent each proposal might alleviate a 
shortage of teaching personnel without 
reducing the quality of instruction. 

A preliminary report based on re- 
sponses from 45 percent of AACTE mem- 


*“Issues in Undergraduate Education in Psy- 
chology,” A Report to the Education and Train- 
ing Board (Mimeographed; Washington: 
American Psychological Association, 1954); see 
Part C. 

"R of study under the direction of Frank 
R. Kille to be published in 1957. 
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ber institutions indicates the extent of 
2 mei among reporting institutions 
or increased enrollments and describes 
briefly some of the activities being 
planned to provide for these long-range 
staff needs.* This survey will se 
the basis for further AACTE study and 
action with reference to this problem. 

In connection with its survey, the 
AACTE is planning a series of case 
studies dealing with the nature and 
assessment of staff needs, with the objec- 
tive of developing “a case study tech- 
nique which could be made available 
to institutions interested in studying 
their own staffing problems.” 

Another survey of staff needs is that 
which the Council on Dental Education 
of the American Dental Association pre- 
pared for the American Association of 
Dental Schools. This survey of dental 
school teaching personnel sought such 
information as the average number of 
teaching hours and faculty members per 
school, the division of faculty time be- 
tween classroom teaching, clinical teach- 
ing, laboratory work, research, adminis- 
tration, and so on. The Council on Dental 
Education believes that this information 
might be a valuable guide to individual 
dental schools in determining future 
needs for teachers in the event of in- 
creasing enrollments. 

At its 1956 annual meeting, the Na- 
tional Catholic Education Association 
devoted part of its discussions to “Plan- 
ning for Future Faculty Needs.” * 

Several professional societies are en- 
gaged in study of long-range supply and 
demand for college teachers in their re- 
spective disciplines. The American 
Council of Learned Societies, on the 
basis of its 1952 National Registration of 


* Published in Bulletin of the AACTE, VIII, 
#15, Jan. 12, 1956 (Oneonta, N.Y.). 

* Proceedings of meeting published in NCEA 
Bulletin August 1956. “planning for Future 
Faculty Needs,” by William H. Conley, pp. 
131-34. 
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the Humanities and the Social Sciences, 
has prepared studies of present college 
staff and staffing prospects in the fields 
of history, foreign languages, and art.’° 
The objective of these studies is to call 
attention to the increasing demand for 
college teachers and to encourage ACLS 
constituent societies and others to plan 
to meet this problem. 

From data collected by the Commis- 
sion on Human Resources and Advanced 
Training, Dr. Dael Wolfle of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science has prepared for the Education 
and Training Board of the American 
Psychological Association a report on 
Supply and Demand Trends for Ph.D.’s 
in Psychology. 

In the area of the physical and bio- 
logical sciences, the American Chemical 
Society has reported its participation 
(through its representative on the Scien- 
tific Manpower Commission, which in 
turn is cooperating with the Engineering 
Manpower Commission, the National 
Science Foundation, and the National 
Research Council) in the planning of a 
national conference dealing with the 
staffing of college and university depart- 
ments of science and engineering. The 
conference is planned for the spring of 
1957. 


Retention of existing faculty 

There is wide recognition of the neces- 
sity for improved salary scales if many 
gifted teachers are to be helped to resist 
the temptation of more lucrative oppor- 
tunities outside of academic life. On 
the other hand, there is also recognition 
that educational institutions cannot be 

“J. F. Wellemeyer, Jr., “Survey of United 
States Historians, 1952, and a Forecast,” Ameri- 
can Historical Review, January 1956. 
“Future Needs | for FL Teachers in 
Colleges and Universities,” Modern Language 
Journal, November 1955, pp. 333-34. 

William Ainsworth Parker, “Statistics on Col- 


lege Art Teachers,” College Art Journal, Spring 
1955. 
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expected to match salaries offered by in- 
dustry and that much needs to be done 
in other than financial ways to make the 
college teaching profession more attrac- 
tive. 

The retirement and other staff benefit 
programs of the Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity. Association, mentioned above, 
obviously help make the college teach- 
ing profession more appealing not only 
to those considering entering the pro- 
fession but also to those already in it. 
The Association of College and Uni- 
versity Housing Officers is evaluating 
and encouraging research in the field of 
college housing, which could contribute 
to better housing accommodations for 
teachers. 

Another method used by national as- 
sociations to contribute to the financial 
status of college teachers is the conduct- 
ing of salary surveys in order to focus 
public attention upon existing levels and 
upon the imperative need for larger in- 
vestment in higher education. The Na- 
tional Education Association has pub- 
lished the results of its survey: “Salaries 
Paid and Salary Practices in Universities, 

Colleges, and Junior Colleges, 1955- 
56.”"" The American Association of 
Junior Colleges also conducts periodic 
salary surveys to show progress made 
and to encourage junior colleges to con- 
tinue to improve salaries and staff bene- 
fits. 

Beginning in the spring of 1957 the 
Council for Financial Aid to Education 
will sponsor an advertising campaign, 
with the assistance of the Advertising 
Council, on a two-year basis, to help 
make the American people more aware 
of their stake in higher education. The 
Advertising Council is developing ad- 
vertising materials which highlight the 
importance of higher education. The 
materials will be offered to national and 


™ National Education Association, Research 
Bulletin, Vol. XXXIV, October 1956. 
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local advertisers for presentation to the 
public. The Council for Financial Aid 
to Education hopes that this campaign 
will create a climate favorable to the 
fund-raising efforts of all institutions of 
higher learning. Thus, indirectly, the 
campaign could lead to improved salaries 
for college teachers and to greater public 
respect for the profession in general. 

The American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors devotes a great deal of 
attention to the integrity of the teaching 
profession. Its Committee on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure develops basic 
policies and makes inquiries into par- 
ticular instances of alleged infringement 
of academic freedom and tenure. The 
Subcommittee on Development of the 
AAUP Committee on Faculty-Adminis- 
tration Relationships attempts to stimu- 
late progress within institutions of higher 
learning towards greater collaboration of 
faculties in determining academic poli- 
cies. 


Making the most of a scarce resource 


Concern for preserving and increasing 
teaching quality by more efficient use of 
existing resources is evidenced by activi- 
ties and plans of member organizations. 
Of the various methods of attack on this 
problem which are being explored, most 
frequently reported in this survey is that 
of providing various kinds of teaching 
aids so as to enable the teacher to reach 
larger numbers of students without ap- 
preciably increasing his work load. One 
of these is the device of using nonprofes- 
sional assistants. As reported above, the 
American Association of University 
Women is planning an inquiry of edu- 
cational institutions as to their willing- 
ness to take on qualified apprentices. 

The American Association of Junior 
Colleges, in cooperation with the Chicago 
Board of Educatiton and the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, is par- 
ticipating in an a o program 
whereby regular Chicago City Junior 
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College courses are offered over an edu- 
cational television station. The objec- 
tive of the experiment is to discover how 
the abilities of outstanding teachers can 
be extended to large numbers of students. 

The Department of Educational Serv- 
ices of the Motion Picture Association of 
America has a program of recruiting 
audio-visual specialists to re in 
Negro land-grant college faculty work- 
shops on the development and improve- 
ment of audio-visual programs. The Na- 
tional Association of Educational Broad- 
casters regularly sponsors workshops and 
seminars which emphasize the use of 
television in college instruction. The 
NAEB also provides consultants in this 
area. 

Another general method for extending 
scarce teacher resources is simplifying 
and reducing the diversity of college cur- 
riculums. The American Society for 
Engineering Education has recently com- 
pleted a survey, the objective of which 
was to make available the experience of 
engineering schools during the past 
decade in developing workable programs 
of study in the humanities and social 
sciences and to make recommendations 
for further strengthening this portion of 
engineering education. A report of this 
study has been published under the title 
General Education in Engineering.'* 

One of the findings of the study is that 
some of the leading engineering schools 
in the United States have developed pro- 
grams providing “a sound introduction 
to the humanities and social sciences 
while simultaneously reinforcing the stu- 
dent's training.” Consequently the report 
finds unwarranted the fears of some engi- 
neering educators that the introduction 
of a substantial program of humanistic- 
social studies into already crowded cur- 


“A Report .of the Humanistic-Social Re- 
search Project, 1956. Obtainable from Profes- 
sor W. Leighton Collins, secretary, American 
Society for Engineering Education, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 
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riculums might jeopardize the quality of 
technical education. The report con- 
siders the practical problems which con- 
front those who must plan and carry out 
such programs for engineering students. 

The Committee on Curriculum of the 
American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy has recommended to the Exec- 
utive Committee of the association that it 
consider the feasibility of a pilot study of 
instruction in the professional courses of 
the standard program for the purpose of 
testing the necessity for certain course 
prerequisites and for prevailing minimum 
credit requirements in certain subjects. 
The committee’s objective is to devise a 
minimum three-year professional pro- 
gram that will prepare the graduate for 
adequate performance in any field of 
pharmaceutical practice. Its premise is 
that a three-year professional curriculum 
falls short of the ideal but that a longer 
period of professional training would be 
an unrealistic requirement. 

The National League for Nursing has 
been carrying on a comprehensive eight- 
year program of school of nursing im- 
provement, giving special attention to 
faculty preparation, curriculum develop- 
ment, and teaching methods. One of the 
objectives of the program is to help 
teachers use methods which will permit 
increased enrol!ment without lowering 
standards of instruction. 

On the interinstitutional level, the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association 
is considering means of eliminating dup- 
lication of educational programs in 
neighboring Catholic institutions of 
higher learning, thereby lightening fac- 
ulty load and at the same time strength- 
ening and broadening the course offer- 
ings open to the students of the institu- 
tions involved. 

Another method of attack on the prob- 
lem of extending scarce teacher resources 
is to make students more largely respon- 
sible for their own education and less 
dependent upon faculty members for 
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guidance. The United States National 
Student Association has established a 
subcommission on course evaluation, one 
of the aims of which is to create in the 
student an awareness of his own respon- 
sibility in the educational process. 
Other projects in the general area of 
better utilization of college teacher re- 
sources are the above-mentioned survey 
of the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, the Western Coll- 
lege Association’s November 1956 meet- 
ing, devoted to the theme “Effective 
Utilization of Faculty Resources in a 
Time of Increasing Enrollments,” '* and 
the summarizing by the Committee for 
the Advancement of School Administra- 
tion of the American Association of 
School Administrators of recent develop- 
ments in internships, course structure, 
off-campus classes, and the like. 


Preparing college teachers and helping 
teachers on the job 

A fourth area in which respondents 
indicate activity has to do with prepar- 
ing college teachers and providing means 
for their continuing development. 

A number of constituent and associate 
members of the American Council on 
Education are actively supporting train- 
ing programs designed to further the pro- 
fessional growth of college teachers. 
Among these programs are various sum- 
mer institutes. The Association of Ameri- 
can Medical Colleges has held three 
recent annual teaching institutes in the 
basic sciences.'* The American Chemi- 
cal Society also holds summer institutes 
for college teachers each year. The 1956 
institute reviewed the impact of recent 
research developments on the teaching 

“ Proceedings to be published early in 1957. 

“See The Journal of Medical Education, Vol. 
XXIX, July 1954, Part 2 ( Report of First Teach- 
ing Institute on the Teaching of Physiology, 
Biochemistry, Pharmacology) and Vol. XXX, 
September 1955, Part 2, (Report of Second 
Teaching Institute on the Teaching of Path- 
ology, Microbiology, Immunology, Genetics). 
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of chemistry and discussed new methods 
of instruction. 

In collaboration with the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the American 
Society for Engineering Education ini- 
tiated in 1956 a summer nuclear insti- 
tute at Atomic Energy Commission lab- 
oratories for the purpose of giving engi- 
neering teachers an introduction to the 
concepts of nuclear technology. The 
society is exploring the possibility of 
extending this program to provide ad- 
vanced training in nuclear technology. 

An important in-service training ac 
tivity in the social sciences is the pro- 
gram of Congressional Fellowships of 
the American Political Science Associa- 
tion. These fe ‘llowships annually enable 
five young political science teachers to 
spend nine months in Washington as in- 
terns on the staffs of individual congress- 
men and congressional committees. An- 
other internship program is that of the 
Asia Foundation, which sponsors a group 
of young American graduate students in 
the field of Asian studies for a period of 
teaching the English language in certain 
Asian countries. One of the objectives 
of this program is to develop better 
teachers of Asian studies in the United 
States. 

Another kind of in-service experience 
is provided by the visiting lecturer pro- 
grams of the American Chemical Society 
and the Mathematical Association of 
America, which are supported financially 
by the National Science Foundation. 
Under these programs prominent scien- 
tists are brought to the campuses of 
smaller institutions for a_ three-day 
period, during which they may give 
lectures, conduct seminars, and consult 
with faculty and students both individ- 
ually and in groups. These programs are 
designed to provide faculty and students 
in small colleges with the opportunity of 
contacts with creative scientists as well 
as to aid in the motivation of able stu- 
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dents for careers in chemistry and mathe- 
matics and the teaching of these subjects. 

Also reported in the area of in-service 
training are the regional conferences on 
teacher preparation and teaching meth- 
ods sponsored by the National League 
for Nursing, a projected yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation on the topic “In-Service Educa- 
tion for Teachers, Supervisors, and Ad- 
ministrators,” and the American Social 
Hygiene Association's teacher prepara- 
tion projects to promote more effective 
family life education in the colleges and 
universities. 

A project more concerned with the in- 
service development of high school than 
of college teachers, but nevertheless 
relevant to this inquiry, is the American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence’s “Study on the Use of Science 
Counselors.” '* In this study two quali- 
fied teachers of college science and 
mathematics, operating out of each of 
four centers established at state universi- 
ties, serve as supervisors and counselors 
for some 100 secondary school science 
and mathematics teachers in each area. 
While the principal objective of this ex- 
periment is to develop better secondary 
school science and mathematics pro- 
grams, AAAS officers suggest that college 
science instruction is also likely to bene- 
fit as the counselors and their unive rsity 
colleagues become better acquainted 
with the goals, activities, and problems 
of secondary school teachers. 

Several professional societies e mpha- 
sized the work they are doing relating 
to standards of college instruction in 
their respective disciplines. One ap- 
proach is through giving special attention 
to basic courses in the field concerned. 
The Mathematical Association of Amer- 
ica has prepared source books of text 


“ This study is a major activity of the Science 
Teaching Improvement Program of the AAAS, 


supported by a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. 
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materials ** for freshman mathematics, 
with the objective of redesigning the col- 
legiate mathematics curriculum in order 
to bring it into accord with present-day 
needs both of science majors and of 
liberal arts students generally. The 
American Association of Physics Teach- 
ers held a conference on introductory 
physics courses in September 1956.'’ 
The National Council of Teachers of 
English is planning to produce volumes 
on the teaching of college English, and 
the Modern Language Association has 
under review a proposal for the prepara- 
tion of a college textbook in beginning 
Spanish. 

Another approach is the development 
of proposed preparation requirements for 
college teachers, to be administered by 
preparing departments. The National 


Federation of Modern Language Teach- 
ers Associations has conducted a survey 
of the academic and professional train- 
ing of modern language teachers. Among 
the types of information requested were 
special “certification” requirements, re- 


quirement of graduate teaching, and 
credit hours required for majors. The 
Modern Language Association in 1955 
held a conference which invoived eight- 
een department chairmen from seven- 
teen universities which in the past five 
years had awarded a total of more than 
400 Ph.D. degrees in Germanic and 
Romance languages, on the preparation 
of college foreign language teachers. 
With one dissenter, agreement was 
reached in the conference that there is a 
demonstrated need for specific prepara- 
tion for teaching foreign languages. 
One of the elements in such preparation 
for “certification” by a preparing depart- 
ment would be the completion of courses 


““Universal Mathematics,” Parts I and II, 
obtainable by request to Professor G. Baley 
Price, Department of Mathematics, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

“A report on this conference is to be pub- 
lished soon in the American Journal of Physics. 
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(or offering of equivalencies) in ad- 
vanced conversation and composition, 
phonetics, and teaching methods. An- 
other ultimate requirement, it was pro- 
posed, might be passing a nationally 
standardized examination given under 
the auspices of the Modern Language 
Association."* The Committee on the 
Relation of Learned Societies to Ameri- 
can Education of the American Council 
of Learned Societies has under consider- 
ation a proposal that statements of 
minimum competencies of teachers in 
various liberal arts fields be prepared, 
similarly to those done in the foreign lan- 


guage field. 


Suggestions for the American Council 
on Education 


While a variety of suggestions were 
made as to how the Council might con- 
tribute to the solution of problems re- 
lating to college teaching, two sugges- 
tions were made repeatedly. One was 
that the Council serve as a clearinghouse 
of information on the various programs 
under way and help coordinate the ef- 
forts of all concerned. One response sug- 
gested that such a clearinghouse func- 
tion, particularly in respect to orienta- 
tion and in-service training programs in 
professional schools, is an urgent need. 

The other dominant suggestion was 
that the Council compile and present 
facts on the nature of the profession of 
college teaching and publicize among 
prospective candidates the needs and 
opportunities in this field. 

Other suggestions had to do with what 
might be called the “placement prob- 
lem.” Two responses suggested potential 
sources of qualified teachers which have 
not been fully exploited: first, persons 
retiring from government, business, or 
other professions; second, Americans 
who have returned from graduate studies 


“See FL Bulletin No. 38, May 1955, Modern 
Language Association. 
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abroad and advanced foreign students in 
the United States. 

Another suggestion was that the Coun- 
cil encourage foundations to invest large 
sums in graduate fellowships for those 
preparing for a teaching career. 

Several suggestions were made in re- 
gard to programs for the preparation of 
teachers. One organization proposed that 
a broadly based survey to determine 


promotion, and tenure of college teachers 
without doctorates would provide needed 
guidelines for graduate schools. The pro- 
posal reflects a widely held assumption 
that the percentage of college teachers 
having the doctorate will decline as the 
demand for teachers increases. 

Still another suggestion was that the 
Council encourage the extension of exist- 
ing programs of visiting lecturers in 


science and mathematics to other fields 
as well. 


existing and anticipated institutional 
policies with respect to employment, 


T uene Is quite enough evidence to warrant the statement that the attrition 
rate for graduate students is inordinately high, much higher than in any medical 
or law school of good standing at the present time. . . . I do not know what 
the relationship is between the length of time required to fulfill the Ph.D. 
requirements and this very high withdrawal rate, but I believe it to be a fairly 
close one, though I recognize the existence of other factors such as insufficient 
attention to qualifications in the selection and admission of students to the 
graduate schools. 

Everyone recognizes that we shall need far more college teachers in the 
years ahead. If we can reduce the attrition rate, we should be able to add 
to the supply of college teachers, perhaps materially so. To be sure, a majority 
of those teaching in colleges at the present time do not have the Ph.D. degree. 
What proportion of them began study for the Ph.D. and then —— sd out 
or were failed out, we do aa know. But since we shall very certainly need 
many more teachers in the colleges, and since it is to be fered that they 
will be well trained and fully qualified, we should do what we can to provide 
courses of graduate study which will give them that training and in as large 
numbers as our graduate schools can properly accommodate. We hear a 
good deal about the expansion of graduate schools, though those advocating 
such expansion frequently do not tell us how the larger graduate school facul- 
ties are to be secured, nor do many of them indicate the possibility of making 
additional space in the graduate schools by the simple procedure of keeping 
some of the graduate students for a shorter period of time.—From “The Ph.D. 
Stretch-Out and the Scholar-Teacher” by Benjamin F. Wright, in Vital Issues 
in Education, published by American ( ‘ouncil on Education, spring 1957. 
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F. W. LaFrReNtz & Co. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES, NEW YORK CITY 


Tower Building 
Washington 5, D. C. 


March 6, 1957 
AMERICAN CouNciL ON EpUCATION 


1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: 


We have examined the recorded cash transactions of the American Council on 
Education for the year ended December 31, 1956. Our examination was made in 
accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included 
such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we 
considered necessary in the circumstances, except that we did not confirm by direct 
correspondence the membership dues received during the period under review. 

In our opinion, subject to the above limitation in the scope of our examination 
in regard to nentenhip dues, the accompanying statements of cash receipts and 
disbursements present fairly the recorded cash transactions of the American Council 
on Education for the year ended December 31, 1956, in conformity with generally 
accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the pre- 
ceding period. 

F. W. Larrentz & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants 


OPERATIONS 


A summary of the operations of the General Fund for the year ended December 
31, 1956, is as follows: 
Receipts: 
Members’ dues $ 180,032.50 
Reimbursement for services 93,345.66 
Interest on investments (net) 20,135.72 


Total receipts $ 293,513.88 
Disbursements : 
Administrative expenses 207,499.49 


Committees and commissions 24,875.79 


a conferences 10,045.11 
Educational Record and Bulletin, 


Higher Education and National Affairs 39,226.53 
Purchase of furniture and equipment (net) 2,050.83 
Transfer to Accrued Leave Reserve Fund 2,000.00 
Transfer to Depreciation Reserve Fund 800.00 


Total disbursements $ 286,497.75 


Excess of receipts over disbursements— 
transferred to Reserve Fund $ 7,016.13 
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An analysis of the changes in the Reserve Fund during the year ended December 
31, 1956, is as follows: 


Receipts: 


Excess of receipts over disbursements transferred 

to General Fund ‘ 7,016.13 
Interest on investments 4,142.50 
Interest on loan to Building Fund 4,860.45 
Transfers from Special Funds (net); 

Commission on Accreditation 2,494.74 

Committee on Leaders and Specialists 6,023.04 


Total receipts ‘ 24,536.86 


Disbursements: 


Interest on investments transferred to 
General Fund $ 4,142.50 
Building alterations and improvements 8,993.32 


Total disbursements $ 13,135.82 


Excess of disbursements over receipts $ 11,401.04 


Operations of the American Council on Education building resulted in net income 
of $24,427.89, before loan curtailment, interest payments, and capital expenditures. 
A summary of the cash receipts and disbursements of the Building Fund for the year 
ended December 31, 1956, is as follows: 


Rec eipts: 


Net income from operation of building $ 24,427.89 


Disbursements: 


Alterations and improvements $ 19,127.08 
Loan curtailment and interest payments 12,210.45 
Purchase of furniture, fixtures and equipment (net) 14.02 

Total disbursements $ 31,351.55 


Excess of disbursements over receipts $ 6,923.66 


The Building Fund was indebted to the Reserve Fund at December 31, 1956, for 
loans of $133,620.00 and to the Publications Fund for $10,000.00. These loans are 
to be repaid with interest at the rate of 34% per annum. 


A summary of the operations of the Publications Fund for the year ended 
December 31, 1956, is as follows: 
Receipts 
Sales of publications—less refunds $ 232,328.08 
Interest on investments and loans 1,270.68 
Advances and reimbursements for publication of books 26,227.06 


Total receipts $ 259,825.77 
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Disbursements: 


Operating expenses $ 194,236.71 
Administrative services 13,390.06 
Transfers to Special Funds 11,000.00 
Transfer to Depreciation Reserve Fund 100.00 


Total disbursements $ 218,726.77 


Excess of receipts over disbursements $ 41,099.00 


A summary of the Publications Fund, as prepared by the Manager of Publications, 
showing assets other than cash and investments at December 31, 1956, is as follows: 


Accounts receivable $ 26,287.84 


Inventories: 


American Council on Education publications 51,939.12 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards publications 16,686.15 
Loan to Building Fund 10,000.00 


Total $ 104,913.11 


In addition to the above, at December 31, 1956, the Publications Fund had $99, 
192.39 invested in U.S. Government obligations with a maturity value of $100,000.00 
The cash and investments of the Publications Fund are restricted to the extent of 
$83,606.15 for special purposes, such as future publications and payment of royalties 


A summary of the operations of Central Services for the year ended December 
31, 1956, is as follows: 


Receipts: 


Reimbursement for services $ 62,263.23 
Reimbursement for postage 26,023.70 


Total receipts 88,286.93 


Disbursements: 


Cost of services 
Postage 

Administrative services 
Equipment 

Transfer to Depreciation Reserve Fund Wn 
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Total disbursements $ 80,204.18 


Excess of receipts over disbursements 8.082.75 


GENERAL 


CasH AND INVESTMENTS 
Reserve Fund 
Cash in bank $ 76,748.31 
Investments—at cost 161,099.33 $ 237,847.64 
Depreciation Reserve Fund 
Cash in bank 3,600.00 
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Publications Fund: 


Cash in bank $ 22,966.18 

Investments—at cost 99,192.39 122,158.57 
Central Services Fund: 

Cash in bank 13,964.75 
Accrued Leave Reserve Fund: 

Cash in bank 4,000.00 
Special Funds: 

Cash in bank $ 58,013.64 

Investments—at cost: 

U. S.Treasury Bills: 


Due Jan. 24, 1957, maturity value $150,000.00 148,897.50 
Due Jan. 31, 1957, maturity value $50,000.00 49,635.00 
Due Feb. 21, 1957, maturity value $100,000.00 99,239.00 
Due Feb. 28, 1957, maturity value $100,000.00 99,198.00 
Due Mar. 7, 1957, maturity value $100,000.00 99,216.00 
Due Mar. 28, 1957, maturity value $375,000.00 372,031.97 926,231.11 


Total 
Add: in-transit items (net) 


Total cash and investments $1,308 ,836.06 


The cash on deposit with the American Security and Trust Company was con- 
firmed by correspondence with the depositary. Receipts from all funds are deposited 
intact into this account, and the cash balances shown above were reconciled with the 
amount reported directly to us by the bank as of December 31, 1956. The investments 
were confirmed by direct correspondence with the American Security and Trust Com- 
pany, where they are held for safekeeping and investment. The in-transit items repre- 
sent expenditures made out of the General Fund which are to be reimbursed by various 
Connell outed and outside organizations in subsequent periods, as well as receipts 
which are being held to the credit of various personnel and organizations. These 


items have not been shown as receipts or disbursements in the statement of General 
Fund operations. 


INSURANCE 


Insurance policies indicating the eaten coverage at December 31, 1956, were 


examined by us or confirmed by corresponc 


ence with the Insurance Department of 
the American Security and Trust Company: 


Fire and extended coverage: 


Building $750,000.00 
Rental value 90,000.00 


Contents: 


American Council on Education Building 85,000.00 
Banta Publishing Company, Menasha, Wisconsin 45,000.00 
Veterans’ Testing Service, Chicago, Illinois 7,000.00 
Washington International Center 15,000.00 
Commission on the Education of Women, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 2,000.00 
Boiler, machinery and elevators 50,000.00 
General liability: 
Bodily injury: 
Each accident 100,000.00 


Maximum coverage 300,000.00 
Property damage 5,000.00 
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Blanket fidelity bond 15,000.00 
Water damage 5,000.00 
Burglary oat robbery: 
Washington International Center 5,000.00 
Commission on the Education of Women, Columbia University, 
New York 1,000.00 
Workmen's compensation Statutory 


SpeciaL Funps 


Contributions and grants received by the Special Funds were confirmed by cor- 
respondence with the donors with the exception of government contracts and minor 
amounts. The contracts with government Sennett, however, were submitted to 
us for inspection. A statement of cash receipts and disbursements of Special Funds 
is presented in Exhibit A, following. 
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